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/TOMPKINS, ANTIGONISH AND UNION 


| ne Underhill speaking of Walter Hilton and the author of 
“The Cloud of Unknowing” uses words which I would like to borrow in 


| attempting to describe James Tompkins. She says these men’s “supreme 
interest is in the cherishing and teaching of other souls, in making 
| supernatural personalities; and not in talking about their own personalities, 
which are simply left on one side. And they prove to us their lofty 
supernatural status, by the perfection with which they thus obliterate 
| themselves.” 

That Father Tompkins is self-obliterative will be admitted by 
most anybody, but the “making supernatural personalities” will cause 
| wonder in those who have not caught the vision of what Father Tompkins 
is really doing when he starts study clubs and regional libraries, “throwing 
the switches” as he calls it, betraying men and women and children into 
| the place where they must swim or sink, leading them into situations 
where they must dare to be themselves, to be their true selves, to walk 
erect and generously and divinely upon their Nova Scotian earth. He 
is rather Brother than “Father” because he treats his spiritual children 
(and we are all, Protestants too, glad to be his spiritual children) as 
adults. 

In Robert Norwood’s column in The Churchman years ago I 
described Protestantism as “adult Christianity.” James Tompkins in this 
sense synthesizes the free, hard, adult, responsible quality of Protestantism 
| with the River of Grace which is Catholicism. 

Tompkins, the educationist, the social innovator, working with 
severe objectivity in many practical fields, often sharp, sometimes explosive 
in his comment on human stupidity, nevertheless ill conceals the other 
Tompkins whose candid blue eyes look into and through and beyond 

| you, seeing everything you are and not condemning you. 


i 
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It is this quality or combination of qualities which may make 
the Antigonish Movement a more significant thing than a mere social 
movement. It is this quality in Tompkins and in the other leaders there 
which explains why so many Protestants have been drawn towards 
Antigonish. 


At the last Rural and Industrial Conference held at Antigonish 
a United Church minister from Lunenburg (home of the Bluenose) 
told of a Retreat, a Protestant Retreat, in which the United ministers 
of his district pledged themselves to extend the work of rehabilitation 
into their county. It is hard to realize the significance of that minister’s 
statement. While the world talks of church union in the abstract here - 
was church union in the concrete. Literalists will not see this. They | 
must have the forms of union, they must have their pound of flesh, they — 
must have their “Lord, Lord.” They must have the words. The deeds 
won’t suffice for them. The deed seems sufficient for the Lord Himself 


but not for them. None the less, this deed was done in that Protestant _ | 


Retreat when those ministers who would burn at the stake rather than | 
compromise their precious freedom, decided that Catholic St. Francis 
Xavier possessed the truth in this concrete situation, and they wanted 
that truth. What is as important, and extremely rare among our spiritual 
leaders, these Protestant ministers “came clean” spiritually. They not only 
found the truth but they admitted where they found it. That was true 
spiritual humility. 

It is only so we come at unity. Many people are talking and writing | 
and praying for Church Union. Much of their talk and most of their books | 
and prayers are out of order. They have the cart in front of the horse. Anzi- >| 
gonish does not say a word about church union. Yet Antigonish has done 


more for the cause of unity than all the Oxfords and Edinburghs and ‘| 
Utrechts put together. | 


—The Editor. 
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By BENSON Y. LANDIS 
eas is the story of a priest who is 


also a prophet, a combination 
not often found in the annals of 
churches. But that is not all. This 
priest is also an educator and a 
stimulator of economic organization. 
Thus the story becomes highly sig- 
nificant. If you talk with the priest, 
he will modestly admit having had 
a small part in building a “little 
program.” But if you talk with any 
informed Nova Scotian he will tell 
you not of a “little program,” but of 
a movement that is “changing the 
map” of the Maritime Provinces and 
remaking the lives of many of the 
people there. 

The story tells of the work of 
Father J. J. Tompkins in the “Star- 
of-the-Sea” Parish of Canso, Nova 
Scotia. It tells of a program, reli- 
gious, educational, and economic, 
carried on in cooperation with St. 
Francis Xavier University, which 
is affectionately known to all the 
people in Antigonish, Eastern Nova 
Scotia, as “Saint FX.” The whole 
development has sometimes been 
called the 
and at other times the “Maritime 
Miracle of the Men of Antigonish.” 

Father Tompkins went to the 


“Xavierian Movement” 


A TEACHER OF FISHERMEN BY 


parish of Canso on January 1, 1923. 
Canso is a fishing village with a 
population of 1,800. Little Dover, 
which is included in the parish, is 
five miles away and has about 400 
people. As Father Tompkins min- 
gled with the people of his parish, 
he found many “on the shores” 
asking intelligent questions. Fre- 
quently, he says, the questions were 
more intelligent than those he had 
heard discussed by learned pro- 
fessors in the universities of Canada, 
of the United States, and of Europe. 
Among unlettered and often hungry 
fishermen, he discerned an attitude 
of mind that gave him hope. Many 
were discouraged, yet they were 
groping for light and _ leading. 
Though they were uneducated, they 
showed interest in the important 
affairs of the world; though they 
possessed scarcely enough substance 
to hold body and soul together, they 
evinced a desire to learn, to search 
for a better way. Musing upon these 
things, Father Tompkins began to 
develop a program. 
II 

Plank No. 1 of the priest’s pro- 
gram soon emerged. It is so intan- 
gible that probably it should not be 


Reprinted from JourNaL oF ApuLt EpucaTion. 
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called a “plank.” Here it is: Faith 
in the people. This, Father Tomp- 
kins insists, is the prerequisite to 
helpful service from any priest, 
teacher, or economic organizer. “You 
must have faith that uneducated men 
can learn and can educate them- 
selves. You must have faith that the 
people will develop their own leaders. 
You must have faith enough to trust 
the average man for the general di- 
rection of activities — if you will 
expose him to the ways and means 
of self-help.” 

Thus Plank No. 2 readily followed 
No. 1. It was mutual aid. Father 
Tompkins told the Nova Scotian 
fishermen what Sir Horace Plunkett 
used to tell the Irish farmers: “What 
people can do for themselves is more 
important than what governments 
can do for them.” The fisher- 
men of Canso parish were “in a 
hole.” Many lived in poor, rough 
houses. Some had part-time work in 
fish plants. Others did fishing on 
their own. When catches were poor 
or prices low, families often lived on 
as little as two or three hundred 
dollars a year. Yet the priest dared 
to say: “You can pull yourselves 
out.” 

What were the ways and means 
of putting mutual aid to work? 
“Ideas have hands and feet,” insists 


Dr. Tompkins. (Plank No. 3.) “I'll 
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expose the people to a lot of ideas. 
I'll read books with them. I'll bring 
in a lot of teachers and thinkers to 
talk. I'll get the people themselves 
talking about their situation and 
about ways and means of doing 
better. 

All these aims were eventually 
realized. Presidents of colleges and 
universities came to Canso and 
Dover; priests and Protestant min- 
and bankers 


isters, businessmen 


came. One tangible result of this stir _ 


was a larger interest in public educa- 
tion. Canso got a new wing to its 


high school in 1925. In the midst | 
of the depression Dover got a school _ | 
with two departments instead of one. — 


At the present time a college grad- 
uate is principal of this school. 


The educational work began with | 
public meetings, and then all sorts | 
and varieties of little group discus- | 


sions followed. “Why did you follow 


your mass meetings with the little | 
groups?” some of us have asked | 
Father Tompkins. “I don’t know | 
why,” is his answer. “It was just | 


obvious.” (Plank No. 4.) 

Educators of high standing may 
be shocked to learn the exact nature 
of Father Tompkins’s study circles. 
They may resent my naming these 


groups “study circles,” at all. Father | 
Tompkins insists that he has never | 
paid much attention to organizing | 
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groups in any formal way. There 
was one that met for a time on the 
pier, or near the water’s edge. The 
priest sat with the men “by the sea” 
and talked things over. Most likely, 
the subject was the Industrial Revo- 
lution and its effect on an isolated 
community of primary producers, 
such as the one in which these men 
were living. 

A favorite meeting place in Dover 
was the general store. Here was a 
real cracker-barrel group, but it 
went the traditional cracker-barrel 
groups at least one better. For at 
the Dover meetings, there was some- 
thing more than mere desultory talk. 
Always Father Tompkins read aloud 
to them interesting items from news- 
papers and magazines or chapters 
from books of history and econom- 
ics. Once he wrote to a friend in 
New York for advice on what to 
read and discuss with the Dover men. 
In reply, he was advised to read Sir 
Arthur Salter’s latest book, which 
was then very new to New York 
readers. The recommendation came 
too late. The priest and the men in 
the Dover country store had already 
read that book. 

There is another story that tells 
of a group of men working on a 
public road. A big rock near by 
made an excellent platform. Father 
Tompkins and two government offi- 
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cials made little speeches from this 
platform while the men _ halted 
work. “I never went into a kitchen 
without a leaflet, a clipping, or 
something to leave to be talked 
over,” the priest says. Soon a few 
small public-speaking groups de- 
veloped, not really groups, according 
to Father Tompkins, just little meet- 
ings in which people learned how to 
say what they wanted to say. 

Ideas did indeed prove to have 
feet; before long they were rapidly 
moving. People were reading, study- 
ing, thinking. Something was bound 
to happen. Father Tompkins himself 
did not know just what. No happen- 
ing was planned. However, he had 
faith that action would come “out 
of the ground if not out of the 
people.” It came, but the first event 
was hardly what anybody expected. 

It was in 1927, a few days before 
the celebration of the sixtieth anni 
versary of the establishment of Cana, 
dian confederation. Father Tompkins 
had then been in Canso about three 
years and a half. One evening eight 
or ten men called on him. Quiet, 
steady fellows, he remembers they 
were. “Why should we celebrate?” 
was the question they put to him. 
Then followed the story of their 
grievances, of continuing widespread 
poverty among fishermen. The first 
reply of the priest was: “Perhaps 
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your troubles are your own fault.” 
Like so many of his remarks, this 
one stimulated further discussion. 
When the men were ready to leave, 
his final advice to them was: “Stop 
growling about confederation. Prac- 
tice self-help.” The advice was not 
followed altogether literally; perhaps 
the giver of it never intended that it 
should be. 

At any event, on the national 
holiday there was a great meeting 
of the fishermen of Canso. In demo- 
cratic fashion they discussed their 
situation and what should be done 
about it. They chose that day as an 
opportune time for drawing up 
resolutions to be forwarded to their 
federal representative in Ottawa. 
The burden of their message was: 
“What are you going to do about the 
poverty among the fishermen?” 
These resolutions, because of their 
timeliness, were given great public- 
ity. Thus, an important national an- 
niversary marks the beginning of 
national concern over conditions 
among the fishermen of the Mari- 
time Provinces. The voice from 
Canso was loud enough to be heard 
and to call forth an answer. In true 
British fashion, this answer took the 
form of a Royal Commission. When 
the Royal Commission made its 
report, it recommended, along with 
other things, organization, cooper- 
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ation, adult education among the 
fishermen. Thus a governmental 
inquiry landed the fishermen back 
on the doorstep of the priest who 
had taught them self-help. 

Soon many pots were boiling. The 
government engaged Father M. M. 
Coady of Saint FX, a friend of 
Father Tompkins, to go out among 
the fishermen for a brief period and 
urge them to organize. Naturally, 
Fishermen’s Federation No. | was 
formed at Canso. Many other fisher- 
men’s organizations followed. These 
federations or producers’ associa- 
tions engage in a variety of activities. 
About forty-five of them have started 
cooperative factories to pack their 
fish. Others market their catches 
cooperatively. Little Dover started 
the first cooperative lobster factory. 
It was erected by mutual aid. Many 
fishermen went into the woods, cut 
down trees, sawed planks, and built 
their own factory. They could not 
get bank credit, but the priest who 
was “pastor of the lobster factory” 
lent the members two hundred 
dollars without interest, and another 
man lent them seven hundred dollars 
at interest. Within six months these 
loans had been repaid, and the fisher- 
men of Dover owned a_ lobster 
factory. If this could be done in 
“poor, little Dover,” it could be done 
anywhere, it was said. It was done 
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all along the coast. The lobster busi- 
ness of Nova Scotia is now mainly 
in the hands of the people who go 
down to the sea for the catch. 

III 

Certain leading Catholics had 
been urging St. Francis Xavier 
University to establish an extension 
department, and to improve its adult 
education services among fishermen, 
miners, and farmers. Father Tomp- 
kins had taught at Saint FX. He 
had called upon other teachers there 
to help him at Canso. Once, when 
the priests of the diocese were at a 
“retreat,” the quiet that is usual at 
such times was disturbed by one of 
their number who reported that 
most of the fishermen were starving. 
The priests decided that something 
must be done. They too bombarded 
the “powers that be.” 

In 1929 the Extension Department 
of Saint FX was founded, and the 
Xavierian Movement that links edu- 
effort with 
action was begun. The University 
came to the conclusion that its own 
future was bound up with the future 
of the fishermen, the farmers, the 
miners. Father Coady, who had 
organized the fishermen, was made 


cational cooperative 


director of the extension work. 
Every little extension study group 

(there is a maximum of ten in a 

group) is asked to consider various 
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projects and choose some line of 


action. Credit unions have been 
found to be practical, and over a hun- 
dred of these small cooperative banks 
have been organized. Canso was 
again scheduled as the first place in 
which to try out the new idea, but a 
snow storm prevented the organizers 
from reaching the town at the time 
set. Credit Union No. 1 was therefore 
started on Cape Breton Island, but 
Canso had one of the early organ- 
izations. 

The credit unions and cooperatives 
are not carried on under the auspices 
of church or university. They are in 
and of the community. The churches 
and the college are the breeding 
grounds for the ideas. The action 
takes place independently. But no 
one doubts the close connection 
between the two. The little groups 
do not disband after their lobster 
factories, stores, and 
credit unions have been organized. 
Under their religious and educa- 
tional teachers, their study continues. 
It is interesting to find that a fisher- 


man who, during the day, manages 


cooperative 


a lobster factory and deals by long 
with Boston 
buyers, is at night a member of a 


distance telephone 
little group studying taxation, util- 


ities, the consumers’ cooperative 
movement, and similar subjects. 


Many men and women now have 
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a part in the leadership of the 
Antigonish Cooperative Movement. 
But all who know its history agree 
that the priest who was sent to work 
among some of the poorest, most ex- 
ploited, and most neglected people 
in the diocese has made a never-to- 
be-forgotten contribution to this im- 
portant endeavor. Recently Father 
Tompkins was transferred from 
Canso to another parish. He carries 
with him living memories of his 
experiences in the little fishing vil- 
lages. He believes that he knows now 
why the first disciples that Christ 
called to Him were fishermen. 
Father Tompkins recently summed 
up much of his philosophy as 
follows: “Education, to be good, 
must be hooked up with some sort 
of activity. As people study they 
should think over available projects. 
I have seen the finest educational 
results come through organization of 
credit unions, cooperative 
We should en- 
courage people to do their own buy- 


ing and selling instead of turning 


stores, 
lobster factories. 


their economic functions over to 
others. 
“IT don’t agree with those who 
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say that education linked with action 
is propaganda. We can consider 
various lines of action in our study 
groups. The people then act in a 
separate capacity. Religion and ed- 
ucation and economics are closely 
related to one another. The prin- 
ciples of the Sermon on the Mount 
must motivate all education and 
business. I think we are really devel- 
oping a social religion. 

“If you want to educate a man, 
you have to get him to ‘see a ghost.’ 
By that I simply mean he must get 
a vision of the way he can function 
in society and work with his fellows 
to improve himself. When once a 
man has seen this kind of a ghost 
he will never go back to his old, 
discouraged life. 

“What about culture? Are people 
so stupid that they won’t appreciate 
culture and look for beauty? Sure, 
they'll read Plato, Shakespeare, and 
Scott. I know because I have seen 
them. 

“But you must have faith in these 
common people; faith that they can 
learn, that they can work out their 
own destinies; faith that they’re as 
good as anybody else.” 


Philosophy should be pursued for one reason only, to defend the 
citadel of life from the vulgarity of trying to explain it. 
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COUGHLIN’S FALSE FRONT 


I’ WE ARE not mistaken Father 
Coughlin made a pact with the 
American people some time ago to 
get off the air. If he did make such 
a pact he must have denounced it 
or something because he is back on 
the air again and makes us thankful 
for the small merciful knob which 
turns “off” as well as “on.” 

The trouble is that Coughlin 
shares with Hitler and the late 
Huey Long a throaty quality of 
vocal persuasiveness that “gets” 
large numbers of people who are not 
in 2 critical mood. 

You may think Coughlin is negli- 
gible. I heard his followers howl 
like animals at Monsignor Ryan 
last winter at a public meeting in 
Brooklyn, and if you had heard that 
sound you would have recognized 
the authentic “note” of the fascist 
wolf. Coughlin is calling now for a 
Christian Front against communism. 
He is never careful to explain (as 
Peter Maurin explains) that there is 
such a thing as Christian Commu- 
nism. Christ’s own disciples held 
their goods in common. The great 
monastic establishments of the Ro- 
man Catholic and Orthodox Com- 
munions were a thousand times more 
communistic than Stalin’s Russia. 


The Anabaptists who were the spir- 
itual forbears of the Baptists of to- 
day held their goods in common and 
were hanged for it on the trees of 
Germany by both Catholic and Prot- 
estant prelates. Francis of Assisi 
set forth the exact principles of Com- 
munism, “From each according to 
his abilities, to each according to his 
needs.” Moreover Father Coughlin 
well knows that every congregation 
of sisters and nuns lives according 
to that same Christian rule. Peter 
Maurin says that communism must 
be Christian to exist at all. Peter 
Maurin is the type of Catholic 
who could start a Christian Front 
and who would be joined by Prot- 
estants. It would not be a false front 
(like the Coughlinite front) directed 
against Jews, but a front of brother- 
hood and protection for all op- 
pressed people. 

Coughlin has recently been caught 
in a tangle of false statements, some 
of them so palpable as to draw the 
fire of the Chief of the United States 
Secret Service. He had quoted a 
Secret Service report naming cer- 
tain Jewish bankers as fomenters of 
the Russian Revolution. Chief Frank 
J. Wilson of the United States Secret 
Service declared, according to the 
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New York Times, “It is quite cer- 
tain that no such report was ever 
made by the United States Secret 
Service.” Kerensky, the post-Czarist, 
pre-Bolshevik premier of Russia, de- 
nied as fantastic the entire Coughlin 
thesis. Kerensky said more Jews op- 
posed Bolshevism than supported it. 

It is the old story of race hatred 
parading under the banner of Him 


who gave His life to destroy race 


hatred. 

Believing in the same Christ that 
Father Coughlin believes in and 
remembering the apostasy of our 
spiritual ancestors, remembering the 
“Christ”-masked devils of our com- 
mon past and now confronted once 
more today by these same old de- 
mons, I for one must hang my head 


in shame. 


K.L. 


WHAT IS A POET? 


“What is a poet? A poet is an un- 
happy creature whose heart is tor- 
tured by deepest suffering, but whose 
lips are so formed that when his 
sighs and cries stream out over them, 
their sound becomes like the sound 
of beautiful music. His fate is that 
of the unfortunates who were im- 
prisoned in Phalaris’ brazen bull, 
there to be slowly tortured over a 
low fire; their cries could not reach 
the tyrant’s ear to strike terror into 
his heart, they came to him trans- 
formed into sweet music. And men 
flock about the poet saying: Sing 
for us again; that is to say, may 


new sufferings torture your soul, and 
may your lips continue to be formed 
as before; for the cries would only 
make us anxious but the music is 
lovely. And the critics come upon 
the scene; they say: Quite correct, so 
it ought to be by the rules of esthet- 
ics. To be sure, a critic resembles a 
poet to a hair; he lacks only the 
suffering in his heart and the music 
on his lips. And that is why I 
would rather be a herder of swine, 
and be understood by the swine, 
than be a poet and be misunderstood 
by men.” 


From Diapsatmata. Kierkegaard. 
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foie “RED ARMY GOES TO MASS 


Original article by Deaconess JULIA A. CLARK 


1 Dhge “Rup Army” is no more, so 
the above title is a misnomer. 
But the Eighth Route Army of the 
Chinese forces, fighting in Shansi 
under the general direction of Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Chiang Kai-shek, 
is the same army, composed of three 
distinct revolutionary armies that 
came together at Chin Kang Shan in 
Kiangsi, with their commanders, 
Chu Teh, Mao 'T’sz-tung and Pén 
Teh-huai, welded into a splendid 
fighting unit by their experiences 
during the “Long March” from 
Kiangsi, up through Yunnan and 
into Szechuan, on into Shensi and 
Shansi. They were constantly harried 
by the Generalissimo’s troops and 
had heavy prices fixed on_ their 
heads. ‘They were noted for their 
living off the “wealthy landlords,” 
cruelty and torture of prisoners, 
holding foreigners and Chinese for 
ransom, and for their fine fighting 
ability. Yet all this time they were 
the chosen leaders of tens of thou- 
sands of peasants, and carried on 
successful Soviets both in Kiangsi 
and again in the Northwest. And all 
this time they were working toward 
a “United Front” for China, in 
which all Chinese forces, embracing 


both armies and people, should work 
together for the liberation of the 
country, from foreign aggression. 
In 1935 they issued a Manifesto 
offering to give up the Soviets in 
favor of coming into this United 
Front, but it was not accepted till 
after the Sian incident in December 
1937, and they were not given their 
commission till after fighting broke 
out in Shanghai in August 1937. 

In February 1938, five foreigners, 
four of them members of the Ameri- 
can Church Mission, went to Eighth 
Route Army Headquarters in 
Shansi, as guests of the Army, carry- 
ing medical supplies, money gifts 
and socks and gloves to be forwarded ° 
through the lines to the “partisans,” 
guerilla bands, who were in dire 
need of funds and of warm clothing. 
The story of our day with the Eighth 
Route Army is one of friendly inter- 
course with commanders and with 
men, down to the youngest recruit 
or “Little Red Devil,” with opportu- 
nities of both formal interviews and 
of observation at our own pleasure 
of classes, activities, chats with the 
prisoners, with the local people; and 
the most unexpected incident, the 
attending Mass in the neighboring 
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Roman Church with the Officers of 
the Army. 

On our second evening a member 
of the Political Department came in 
jubilant with, “We are all going to 
Mass tomorrow!” In amazement, we 
said, “To Mass?” “Yes,” he replied, 
—“The Bishop has arranged a 
special Mass with prayers for the 
killed and wounded of the Army 
and for the peace of China.” Of 
course we went. It was in a good- 
sized Church, built of mud bricks 
and with the mud-wash surfacing 
that is prevalent in that country, and 
the Bishop, who is Chinese, super- 
vises thirteen counties in Shansi. He 
entertained us in the guest-room 
till all had gathered and after talking 
with him and with Fr. Lebby, a 
Belgian who has been a Chinese 
citizen for thirty years, and who 
had arrived the night before from 
Hankow, with Red Cross medical 
supplies for his Front-line Service 
unit, we formed for the procession 
to the Church. The crucifer led, then 
‘a band of countrymen playing old 
Chinese instruments, the members 
of the Army and ourselves, follow- 
ing, and then the servers with Fr. 
Lebby, the celebrant, and finally the 
Bishop. Benches had been placed at 
the front, below the pulpit, for the 
Army, many of whom were in a 
Church for the first time, and the 
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Bishop rose and spoke of the crisis in 
China and the need of united efforts 
in fighting all evil; after which he 
prayed for China and for all fighting 
for her, as well as for Japan and the 
Japanese people. After the Mass, 
during which the local people joined 
in singing most lustily, if not often 
in tune, Fr. Lebby addressed the 
members of the Army and the Pro- 
cession formed again, leading us 
back to the guest-room and there 
Commander Chu Teh was asked to 
speak. 

His first words were that he now 
sees no conflict between Communism 
and Christianity in China. They both 
practice and enjoin self-sacrifice and 
work for others rather than for them- 
selves, and they both seek peace, 
national peace and world-peace. He 
went on to quote the Bishop who 
had said that the enemy of good, 
preventing peace is the Devil. Chu 
Teh agreed that there is a devil at 
work in the world and in the hearts 
of men, and he called this devil 
imperialism and fascism, and said 
that the Communists and the Chris- 
tians must work together in a United 
Front to destroy this enemy to peace, 
thus freeing China and helping the 
Japanese people to become a demo- 
cratic nation. 

Ting Ling spoke next, a woman in 


her late twenties, a well-known 
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short story writer, who was im- 
prisoned in Nanking for three years, 
in great danger of execution by the 
Central Government all this time. 
On being released, she had gone to 
Sian and there organized her “Front- 
line Service Group” of young men 
and women, boys and girls, many of 
them college students, who travel 
on foot through the countryside 
giving plays, singing, and story-tell- 
ing and dances, in the old Chinese 
style, but with new content, arousing 
and informing the people of their na- 
tional needs. She spoke briefly saying 
that the United Front will not be 
complete without all Christian Chi- 
nese included. And one of the for- 
eigners responded to the demand for 
something from them by adding that 
as the Communists are now welcom- 
ing the help of those whose personal 
religious beliefs they do not endorse, 
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finding no conflict in their common 
work for their fellow-men, so many 
Christians are now seeing this same 
common ground and are welcoming 
every opportunity of working to- 
gether in friendship in a United 
Peace Front. 

One may say this position of the 
Communists of the Eighth Route 
Army is for reasons of expediency 
and will endure only till the present 
need is past and that they now use 
foreign help to gain the sympathy of 
other nations. But this has yet to be 
proved and those who work together 
in friendliness in a single cause are 
likely to find common ground in 
the And the Christian 
Church cannot refuse to see the 


future. 


good that lies in all men and wel- 
come every chance to foster its 
growth and keep open the door to 
comradeship in the days to come. 


See how humble then is God, 
less than you and less than I! 
See Him cast away His rod, 
fold His wings, refuse to fly! 


See His hammer and His saw 
flash with energy and care 
building not a Throne of Awe 
but a table and a chair! 


K. L. 


THE ACCUSATION HAS FAILED 


THE PROTESTANT ETHIC AND THE SPIRIT OF CAPITALISM, 


BY W. A. FORRESTER 


T Is Now over thirty years since 
Max Weber wrote his famous 

essay on the relations of capitalism to 
the Protestant Ethic. In those thirty 
years the subject has become vastly 
more important, and a large litera- 
ture has arisen around it, in German, 
French, and English. 

Further, in the last thirty years, 
the march of events has quickened 
interest in the relations of our eco- 
nomic system to its spiritual founda- 
tions. The Neo-Thomists argue that 
our present international and eco- 
nomic malaise is the inevitable nem- 
esis of the divisive forces released 
and produced by the Reformation, 
and advocate a return to the sup- 
posed spiritual unity of the Med- 
iaeval system. The Marxists are more 
than willing to agree that Capitalism 
has its roots in religious ideas — it 
is not a natural growth, but “a 
crass construction of the Calvinist 
mind” — and therefore they con- 
demn its ideology as based on illu- 
sion. For Max Weber’s thesis re- 
verses what Marxian “realists” main- 
tain to be the order of events, by 
which economic forces and pressures 
produce social and religious ideas 
and institutions, instead of the other 


way round. Another school of 
thought, led by Reinhold Niebuhr 
in America and Macmurray in Eng- 
land, claims that the Kingdom of 
God can come only by some synthe- 
sis between Communism and Chris- 
tianity. If we agree that “Capitalism 
was the social counterpart of Calvin- 
ist theology,” then those who believe 
that Capitalism has led us to dis- 
aster maintain that Protestantism is 
doomed with the decay of its in- 
evitable sociological and economic 
embodiment. They point to the help- 
lessness of the modern world in face 
of unemployment and nationalism, 
and foretell the speedy end of the 
Reformation era. From both sides 
Protestantism is assailed, and both 
parties make use of the Weber thesis. 
The Communists arraign the Refor- 
mation because in producing Capital- 
ism it reversed the true order of 
history according to Karl Marx; and 
the Romanists, because it is respon- 
sible for the present “anarchy” in 
economics and international relation- 
ships, and for the prevailing mater- 
ialism and secularism. It is therefore 
most necessary to subject Weber’s 
thesis to analysis, all the more be- 
cause the doctrine of vocation is 
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bound to become more and more 
prominent in the near future both 
in ethics and in theology. 

Vocation is one of the dominating 
themes of both Old and New Testa- 
ments, yet the word “Vocation” oc- 
curs only once in the whole Author- 
ized Version, in Eph. 4:1, “I there- 
fore, the prisoner of the Lord, be- 
seech you that ye walk worthy of the 
vocation wherewith ye are called.” 
But the word “Atonement” also oc- 
curs only once in the New Testa- 
ment (A. V.), and we need not be 
alarmed in either case at the rarity 
of the word for an important doc- 
trine. In the case of “Vocation” its 
modern meaning is post-Reforma- 
tion, a significant fact. The noun 
“call” does not occur at all in its 
theological significance in A. V., 
and ‘calling’ only twice, except in 
St. Paul. Turning from words to 
ideas, we find the Old Testament is 
the Book of the Vocation of Israel; 
the whole idea of the Covenant and 
the chosen People is a doctrine of vo- 
cation, whose special feature is the 
personal and gracious relationship 
between Jehovah and each member 
of His people, as well as a promise 
for the people as a whole. In the 
New Testament this thought is con- 
tinued, though transformed, in the 
doctrine of the Ecclesia, which is 
the company of “the called of God.” 


It is possible to distinguish three 
senses in which the idea of vocation 
occurs in Scripture: (1) the “gene- 
ral” call to salvation. In this sense Is- 
rael was “called,” and in the New 
Testament Paul addresses the little 
groups of converts as “called to be 
saints.” 

(2) A special commission or 
charge given to certain individuals, 
such as the prophets in the Old 
Testament, though others too might 
be “called.” In the New Testament, 
Paul emphatically claims this special 
commission for himself as an Apos- 
tle, but this ‘ 
to the Apostles. Jesus’ whole life is 


“call” was not confined 


a study in vocation, and vocation is 
the principle on which rests the doc- 
trine of the Christian conscience, 
and the articulation and organiza- 
tion of the Body of Christ, especially 
in Eph. 4. 

(3) The third sense is our special 
subject here, the doctrine of vocation 
as the “earthly calling,” which is 
the counterpart of the ‘heavenly call- 
ing.” It means treating our daily 
work as a mission from God, and 
the locus classicus for it is I Cor. 


7:17-24, “As the Lord hath called 
every man, so let him walk. . .” 
Here, again, it seems that an elab- 
orate doctrine has been founded on 
very slender scriptural foundations. 


Karl Holl remarks that we do not 
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know enough about the language 
usages of the time to decide whether 
Paul was coining a new thought al- 
together unique in the history of 
religion, or whether he was making 
use of some current idea. But Kirk 
is quite emphatic, The words “call” 
and “calling” here obviously have 
two meanings. There is the “call” to 
be a Christian, and the “calling” 
(as we say) or worldly avocation, 
already being followed when the call 
i Ouite de 
liberately he places these secular con- 
— this 
profession or status in which a man 
happens to be at the time of his 
conversion — on the same spiritual 
level as that conversion itself. Each 
is a “call” or “calling” direct from 
God. To express this the apostle is 
forced to use the Greek word Alesis 
in an entirely new sense; for no strict 
parallel to the use of “calling” for 


to Christianity comes. 


ditions and circumstances 


secular “avocation” — a usage so 
familiar to us in modern English — 
can be found in contemporary lit- 
erature. The inference is as amazing 
as it is inevitable . . . it is to him 
we owe the great Christian truth 
that the most ordinary and secular 
employment can and should be re- 
garded as a mission directly laid up- 
on us by the Omnipotent God Him- 
self. 


Again, we need not be alarmed 
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that this great doctrine should appar- 
ently have such slender foundations 
in Scripture, for Paul in this pas- 

sage is only emphasizing and formu- 

lating the principle of stewardship 

which is the recurrent theme of 

many of the Parables. The stranger 

thing is the fact that this doctrine 

once expressed was apparently never | 
grasped by any one, and was for- | 
gotten or neglected till the Reforma- 

tion. 

The Church in its early days was 
more concerned with missionary ex-- 
pansion than with any ethical prin-_ 
ciple or social programme. And by 
the time the Parousia expectation 
was fading, the catholicizing move- 
ment was already well on its way. 
In becoming acclimatized to the - 
Greek culture, the Church began to 
exalt the contemplative above the — 
practical life, and with the rise of 
monasticism the “absolute” ethic of 
renunciation and seclusion was ac- 
counted more Christian than the 
“relative” ethic of those who re- 
mained “in the world.” “The reli- 
gious vocation” was the special call 
to be a monk, a nun, or a priest, © 
sworn to celibacy, poverty, and rig- 
orous discipline. According to the 
interpretation of Matt. 
19:16-26 there were two standards 
of life — the higher of “perfection” 
and “treasure in heaven,” involving 
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renunciation of “the world”; the 
lower, enabling a man to “enter 


into life,” required only the keeping 
of the Commandments. This double 
standard devitalized religion and 
robbed the world of affairs of its 
true spiritual importance. It created 
a distinction between sacred and 
secular, which Kirk says “saved 
Christianity,” but at a terrible price. 
The difference, at first treated as 
one of degree, soon hardened into 
one of kind, and the result has been 
twofold: (1) Romanism since has 
never had a satisfactory doctrine of 
“secular vocation”; and (2) the 
power of the priesthood over the 
layman, the latter being debarred 
from the fullest spiritual life and 
compelled to live in daily compro- 
mising contact with “the world,” 
lacking a sense of vocation and 
therefore without full assurance of 
his own salvation. The “religious 
vocation” remains in Roman phrase- 
ology the prerogative and privilege 
of the priest, the monk, and the nun. 

It is not strictly true to say that the 
doctrine of secular vocation was 
entirely “an achievement of the 
Reformation.” Troeltsch proves the 
contrary, and Holl and others have 
shown how in the Mystics and in 
Aquinas, so far as theory went, and 
in the Guilds in practice, the later 
Middle Ages were struggling to 
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express the idea. But the doctrine of 
the two standards prevented its full 
development, and it was only when 
Luther revived the doctrine of the 
spiritual priesthood of all believers 
that a true and complete doctrine of 
“secular vocation” became possible. 
Indeed, the doctrine of secular voca- 
tion is the necessary counterpart of 
the spiritual priesthood of all be- 
lievers, as it is also of the doctrine of 
election itself. 

Luther deposed the monk from 
his former position as the ideal of 
a Christian man, and put the good 
householder in his place, thus chang- 
ing the whole emphasis of Christian 
Ethics, and giving a new start to the 
history of Europe. 

Luther to make that 
sharp distinction between sacred and 


“refuses 


secular so characteristic of the Latin 
world.” It is easy to see how the 
“little monk,” defying the powers of 
Church and State, and appealing to 
the Word of God and his own con- 
science, ushered in a new era in all 
matters of faith, conduct, and the 
community. It is not easy to see how 
the great achievements of modern 
industrialism could have been gained 
by men accustomed to make use of 
the confessional, not because the 
habit of confession would have 
checked the abuses of modern in- 
dustry, but because it was the sturdy 
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self-reliance bred and encouraged by 
the Protestant type of faith and 
character that made both the achieve- 
ments and the abuses possible. To 
this day the Roman Church and the 
countries it dominates have stood 
aloof from, and been somewhat 
suspicious of, the strenuous indus- 
trial activities of the more progres- 
sive and therefore more prosperous 
Protestant countries. 

But a further distinction has to be 
drawn. Luther, especially after the 
outbreak of the Peasants’ War, was 
socially and economically a con- 
Troeltsch has 
special study of the contrast between 


servative. made a 
the “social impotence of Lutheran- 
i with its 

mediaevalism, 


” 


ism, strong leanings 


and the 


radical “active character of Calvin- 


towards 
ism. . . its capacity to penetrate the 
political and economic movements 
of Western nations with its religious 
ideal, a capacity which Lutheranism 
lacked from the very beginning.” 
For better or for worse, the Calvin- 
ist emphasis upon predestination has 
sent men out into their daily work 
with the sense of being the agents 
of Omnipotence, to make trial of 
their election by stern devotion to 
duty. 

Troeltsch and Tawney have de- 
veloped Weber’s thesis, tracing the 
influence of the sense of vocation 
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through the later developments of 
Protestantism and the rise of Capital- 
ism. In particular, they have empha- 
sized the way in which Puritanism 
has been largely responsible for 
England’s industrial development, 
for it has sent men wholeheartedly 
into affairs with an asectic assiduity 
and concentration, and made them 
“religious in it,” spare-living, hard- 
thinking, straight-dealing, giving 
“the more diligence to make their 
calling and election sure” (2 P 
1/10). The facts are indisputable, 
but they claim they can also observe 
a change in the character of Calvin- 
ism, as its close relationship with the 
world of business reacted upon its 
own spiritual life, very much as 
after Constantine the relationship 
with the State transformed and 
“naturalized” the Church. Troeltsh 
especially draws attention to the 
difference between the attitude of 
Calvin himself and early Calvinism, 
and the later attitude of Neo-Calvin- 
ism to business life. Calhoun blames 
the Reformation for having “no 
coherent and realistic insight into 
the connection between ethical ideals 
and economic facts.” Further, while 
the revolt against Indulgences was 
a symptom of a new ethical attitude, 
which dealt with the individual as 
a whole as the moral unit, and 
refused to treat his separate actions 
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as isolated assessable moral atoms, 
the moral gain in this was counter- 
balanced by the excessive individual- 
ism of the new teaching, in both 
faith and conscience. “In Protestant 
theory the central concept of pre- 
destination, the direct, secret, ar- 
bitrary calling by God of the elect, 
one by one, leads to an anti-organic 
conception of society. . . In strict 
theory work in one’s earthly voca- 
tion is not primarily for the sake of 
contributing to the common life. . . 
(it) is primarily a way of expressing 
obedience to God, and secondarily of 
discovering to oneself and to others 
evidences of God’s favour — that is, 
of one’s enrollment among the elect 
— according as one’s diligence issues 
in prosperous and tranquil life.” 

While we must not exaggerate 
either the supposed unity of Church 
and State in the Middle Ages, or the 
supposed divisive sectarianism of 
Protestantism, we must admit that 
certain of the individualistic tenden- 
cies of our modern social and eco- 
nomic life gain at least the colour of 
an excuse from the severe loneliness 
of the soul with God which was at 
once the strength and the weakness 
of Protestantism, in spite of the em- 
phasis laid by the Reformers on the 
Church. 

But it.is quite another thing to 
jump to the conclusion that Capital- 
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ism with all its vices is the acknow- 
ledged and only legitimate child of 
the Reformation. “The Reformers 
read their Old ‘Testament, and 
trying to imitate the Jews, became 
those detestable Puritans to whom 
we owe, not merely Grundyism and 
Podsnappery, but also (as Weber 
and Tawney have shown) all that 
was and still is vilest, cruellest, 
most the modern 
capitalistic system” (Aldous Hux- 
ley). It is hard to find a statement 
where prejudice leads to a con- 


anti-human in 


clusion more unwarrantable. 


The rise of the “capitalistic spirit” 
can be traced back far before the 
Reformation, and first the Roman 
Church and afterwards both Romans 
and Protestants tried in vain to curb 
it, and to discover ethical principles 
which would apply to the rapidly 
developing commercial and indus- 
trial life of the new age. The early 
Reformers were no more favourable 
to “usury” than the Catholics were. 
Robertson has shown the desperate 
expedients of those who relied on 
the confessional to give guidance 
and prevent abuses, and their failure 
to deal with the new situation. 
Tawney has described the struggle 
and failure of the Protestant divines 
to legislate for the new circum- 
stances and problems. “Capitalism” 
was not produced either by Cathol- 
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icism or by Protestantism. Both tried 
to suppress its earlier phases and 
failed. But Protestantism could not 
withdraw from the conflict, as 
Romanism did, for Protestantism 
made modern industrialism possible, 
while Romanism did not. It is a com- 
plete mistake to maintain that Prot- 
estantism produced Capitalism, 
changed the sin of avarice into the 
virtue of consecrated industry, and 
then failed to control or discipline 
the tremendous and ruthless power 
it had itself produced, tll that power 
became completely anti-social and 
anti-religious, and the legacy of the 
“detestable Puritans” has ruined us 
all. Capitalism is much older even 
than the Pharaohs, it is as old as 
selfishness, which is as old as sin. 
Its growth in the modern age is due 


which 


religion in no form is directly re- 


to economic factors for 
sponsible. Is any one prepared to 
condemn root and 
branch, the whole process by which 


men have advanced from a kind of 


industrialism, 


life which was “poor, nasty, brutish, 
and short,” to a stage of culture and 
civilization in which the standard 
of decency and humanity has been 
raised so much higher, man’s power 
over Nature has been achieved, and 
the possibilities of life, moral as well 
as material, have been infinitely 


extended? Are we prepared to con- 
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demn nationalism and all its works, 
because of its abuse by unscrupulous 
would-be Caesars? Or to sweep 
away the whole of modern science, 
because it has produced poison gas? 
Industrialism is one thing, and 
Capitalism far from being the same 
thing. But we need not even con- 
demn capitalism unheard, as being 
in essence and actuality mere em- 
bodied avarice. “It is noteworthy,” 
says Robertson, “that the writings 
of the religio-sociological school on 
the origins of the capitalistic spirit 
are infected with a deep hatred of 
capitalism.” If capitalism is “a 
Moloch of Calvinist selfishness,” 
then Weber and Tawney are the 
allies of Marx in their attack on 


““ 


capitalism; and incidentally all three 
lend colour to the suspicion that 
Protestantism after all is the root 
evil of our modern age, and capital- 
ism only the inevitable nemesis of 
the Reformation. We might with 
almost equal justification maintain 
that because Aristotle was the tutor 
of Alexander, he was responsible for 
his pupil’s megalomania; and _ be- 
cause Seneca was the tutor of Nero 
Stoicism was responsible for the 
burning of Rome; and _ general- 
izing, a philosophic upbringing leads 
in later life to an ungovernable 
temper! 


Many factors were responsible for 
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the rise of industrialism, and for its 
excessive individualism, and among 
them were some purely economic, 
and apparently inevitable; but also 
there is no doubt that the spirit of 
integrity and diligence, typical of 
those who believed their conduct in 
business a matter of moment to God, 
created the credit and the enterprise 
necessary for modern business ven- 
tures. There is nothing to be 
ashamed of in this. That these often 
degenerated into exploitation and 
speculation is no fault of religion, 
but of human nature and original 
sin. In this sense both capitalism and 
nationalism are by-products of the 
Reformation, but we have no real 
cause to be ashamed of the relation- 
ship between Protestantism and the 
great developments of the last four 
hundred years in politics, in indus- 
try, in science and philosophy. Ad- 
mittedly in all these spheres unfore- 
seen evils have arisen, and problems 
still exist which meantime defy 
solution, some of them due to the 
Renaissance more than to the Refor- 
mation; for the modern age has not 
yet learned to reconcile these two 
great formative influences. Mean- 
time, Luther and Calvin are blamed 
for sins that should be laid at the 
door of Machiavelli and Humanism 
in general. If there had been no 
Reformation many of these problems 
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might never have arisen, as a ship 
that lies in harbor cannot run upon 
the rocks. As Fanfani sees clearly, 
it is the assertion of the moral auton- 
omy of the individual conscience, 
due to the Reformation, that is re- 
sponsible for much that is worst in 
our modern social life. But it is also 
responsible for the best. Even the 
present ills of society will surely not 
persuade us to renounce that auton- 
omy, to which we owe the greatest 
achievements, political, economic, 
scientific, and religious, of the Refor- 
mation era, and to attempt to “arrest 
the trend towards autonomy of 


morals.” 


“Catholicism cannot recognize 


certain liberties in the absence of 
which 


formed or dies.” So Fanfani main- 


capitalism becomes trans- 
tains it is equally opposed to parlia- 
mentary government, which is the 
political counterpart of capitalism, 
and to communism which he treats 
as merely the climax of capitalism. 
Does Fanfani herald the advent of 
the corporative state as the means 
by which the Catholic ideal will 
transform a capitalist society into a 
truly ethical and Christian one? It 
is quite true that the same qualities 
of character that made Protestantism 
take the lead in industrial and com- 
mercial development have made the 
Protestant countries the pioneers 
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also in constitutional government. 
Here, again, we can admit a close 
relationship between Protestantism, 
industrialism, and political democ- 
racy, without being obliged to admit 
that either Protestantism or democ- 
racy stands or falls without capzital- 
ism in its present form. On the con- 
trary, it is the conflict between polli- 
tical democracy and industrial autoc- 
racy in the modern community that 
is leading certain countries towards 
the development of democracy in 
industry, and certain others towards 
autocracy in politics. Fanfani main- 
tains that the rise of capitalism was 
due in the first instance to a waning 
of faith (in the Catholic sense); 
that capitalism was responsible for 
the creation of parliamentary govern- 
ment, as the best political means of 
furthering commercial enterprise; 
and now the decay of liberalism in 
the political sense is one symptom 
of the passing of the capitalistic era, 
whose political institutions reflect the 
economic needs and aims that create 
them. Apparently he regards the co- 
Operative state as the means by 
which the “capitalistic spirit” is to 
be exorcised, industrialism ethicized, 
and the divisive tendencies of politi- 
cal democracy to be transcended in 
a type of community where author- 
ity imposes a social conception of 
wealth in the interests of “the super- 
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natural ends of the individual,” and 
“arrests the trend towards autonomy 
of morals,’ which is to him the 
characteristic of the Protestant capi- 
talistic era. Here we see how far 
apart Niebuhr and Macmurray are 
like 


To the former, capitalism and politi- 


from neo-Thomists Fanfani. 
cal democracy are incompatible. To 
the latter, they stand or fall together. 
But even those who are prepared to 
contemplate the passing of capital- 
ism with comparative equanimity 
may well be alarmed at the prospect 
that it may carry with it the political 
institutions in which in this country 
at any rate our ideals of liberty, 
justice, and progress are more or less 
adequately embodied. But the dis- 
tinction between industrialism and 
capitalism shows us the fallacy in- 


- volved. Our political institutions 


are those of an industrialized civil- 
ization, influenced by its present 
phase of capitalism, but capable of 
adjustment as the economic needs 
and tendencies of the times may re- 
quire, and also capable of directing 
those tendencies towards desirable 
social ends, and restraining them 
from anti-social expressions. Unless 
we blindly accept Marxian economic 
determinism, we are bound by the 
dispassionate observation of history 
to admit both the moulding of our 
political and ecclesiastical institu- 
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tions by economic pressure, and the 
equally obvious moulding of these 
economic tendencies by political and 
religious ideals. 

Vocation is the “sublimation” of 
that ineradicable 
“conatus in suo esse perseverare,” 


instinctive and 
which, lacking sublimation, becomes 
perverted into ambition. Calvinism 
has been the only type of the Chris- 
tian religion to attempt to apply 
this principle thoroughly and con- 
structively to men’s daily life. It has 
not been wholly successful either 
socially or with the individual. “The 
radical sects did challenge the exist- 
ing structure of society, but their 
strategy in dealing with it was 
usually based on apocalypticism or 
asceticism. The Quakers were an 
exception. It remained for Calvinism 
to develop a world-changing ethic 
and then to put its stamp of approval 
on the new world structure which 
came with modern capitalism. In 
effect Calvinism allowed its own 
ethic to crystallize around the insti- 
tutions of capitalism very much as 
the ethic of the mediaeval church 
was crystallized around the institu- 
tions of feudalism.’ It would have 
been strange if the varying fortunes 
of four hundred years had not re- 
vealed some imperfections in the 
beliefs and plans of the Reformers, 
and produced some new aberrations 
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as well. Neither the Church nor the 
State is yet organized as a “cosmos 
of callings” as that ideal is set before 
us in Eph. 4. As Troeltsch in par- 
ticular has shown, Calvin is one 
thing and Calvinism another thing: 
and as for capitalism, its form to- 
day is very different from that of 
ten, twenty, or thirty years ago. Far 
from Protestantism being doomed to 
with 
capitalism into something new and 
strange, it is itself the strongest in- 
fluence making for that transfor- 


pass the transformation of 


mation into something with more 
resemblance to the Kingdom of God. 

Sovietism has tried to dissociate 
industrialism both from capitalism 
and from religion, with what success 
is not yet clearly to be seen, but there 
are not wanting in Russia signs of 
a change of mind, both economic 
and spiritual, as it becomes more and 
more apparent that only religion can 
create the pure-minded, unselfish de- 
votion of many to a common cause, 
that is even more necessary to com- 
munism than to any other type of 
social organization. There are not 
wanting, too, the neo- 
Thomists, those who discern in 


among 


Aquinas the germs of a doctrine of 
vocation on which the Roman 
Church may build something to 
rule and guide the tendencies of the 
times. And for us Protestants, con- 
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fronted with such engrossing prob- 
lems as unemployment and nation- 
alism, it becomes more than ever 
urgent, not to abandon this doctrine 
of vocation, but to think it through, 
to detect those counterfeits of it that 
are merely ambition in disguise, to 
study carefully its various perver- 
sions as they unfold themselves in 
history and before our eyes. For a 
sense of vocation, in a man or in a 
nation, may be a most dangerous 
thing, —corruptio optimi pessima. 
A man who believes himself the man 
of destiny may become almost ir- 
that 
itself to have a civilizing mission or 
a gospel of Kultur may wade 


resistible, a nation believes 
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through blood to found an empire. 
As we explore the international, in- 
dustrial, ecclesiastical, and personal 
this 
it must be under the 


implications of doctrine of 
vocation, 
shadow of the Cross, to protect us 
from taking the name of God in 
vain, and attempting to disguise the 
creations of our own vanity and 
selfishness as the will and purpose of 
God. As regards the direct responsi- 
bility of the Reformation for the 
infirmities of our times, we must not 
rest content with a canny Scots “not 
proven,” but press for the full and 
unconditional verdict “not guilty.” 


The accusation has failed. 


AUTHORITARIAN HERESY 


Once you admit a terrestrial locus of authority, you make individual 


judgment superfluous. 


It is that positing of authority otherwhere than in the breast of 
the individual which is the basic heresy of authoritarianism. 


WOOL 


“The most suspicious should hesitate to deny that, when Herr Hitler 
declares his determination to seek his further ends by peaceful means, he 
may mean what he says.” — The London Times 

“We shall not be making the most of that universal hunt for peace if 
we accept the policy of concentrating all our resources on a far more 


complete preparation for war, and thinking of nothing else at all..... 


—Bishop of Chichester 
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“GOOD NEWS” ITEM. 


C) VITAL importance to Protes- 
tants is the news that a new 
organization is being formed, known 
as the Films for Democracy, which 
has as its purpose the non-profit- 
making production and distribution 
of motion pictures designed “to safe- 
guard and extend American democ- 
racy.” 

Listed among the sponsors of 
Films for Democracy are such per- 
sons as United States Senator Arthur 
Capper, Rexford G. Tugwell, Thom- 
as Mann, Dr. Mary E. Wooley, 
Henry Pratt Fairchild, Abraham 
Flexner, Dr. A. A. Brill, Heywood 
Broun, Irene Lewisohn, Robert K. 
Straus, Philip Merivale, Sherwood 
Anderson, Herman Shumlin, Clyde 
Miller, Walter Prichard Eaton, Marc 
Connelly, Rex Ingram, George Sel- 
des and Will Rogers, Jr. 

As outlined in a prospectus dis- 
tributed quietly over the last several 
months, the viewpoint of Films for 
Democracy is as follows: 

“Progressive Americans in every 
field now recognize the urgent nec- 
essity for a new kind of motion 
picture which will dramatize from 
the progressive viewpoint the timely 
and vital issue of the post-Munich 


FILMS FOR DEMOCRACY 


period. 

“The motion-picture screen, with 
its daily audience of many millions, 
must now be used to reaffirm and 
popularize in dramatic form the 
principles of democratic government 
and thereby to combat the sinister 
spread of intolerance and reaction. 

“Contemporary social problems, if 
treated to suggest a practical solu- 
tion, are taboo in Hollywood scripts. 
As historical dramas grow grander, 
the films’ retreat from present day 
reality becomes a rout. Yet those 
who know this country’s moral cli- 
mate are firmly convinced that in 
cities and small towns all over these 
United States there are significant 
masses of habitual movie-goers who 
will, because of the changing spirit 
of the times, welcome new films 
which interpret current reality and 
point out constructive solutions.” 

Dr. Dearborn explained yesterday 
that Films for Democracy did not 
intend to promote the doctrines of 
any particular political party except 
as these doctrines might coincide 
with the viewpoint of progressives 
all over the country. 

“A number of things come creep- 
ing into our social life,” he said, 
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“that are a menace. Take what is 
happening right now across the river 
in Jersey City, or what has happened 
in Louisiana. What we intend to 
do is promote the cause of democ- 
racy through the medium of the 
screen.” 

To convey a social message in 
terms that would be both under- 
standable and entertaining to the 
general public, the productions will 
use the familiar forms of the regular 
Hollywood films, according to Sam- 
uel J. Rodman, executive secretary 


January 


of the organization. 

“We expect to have the advice 
and services of some of the most 
progressive people in Hollywood,” 
Mr. Rodman said. “Already we have 
on our advisory committee such per- 
sons as Walter F. Wanger, the 
producer; Dudley Nichols, scenarist; 
Fredric March and Fritz Lang. Nat- 
urally, we will be guided by the ad- 
vice of experienced people in the 
selection of our scenarios and in the 
production of our pictures.” 

—New York Times 


CANDLES 


By CLIFFORD LAUBE 


Wondrous stalks are these that bear 
Petals mystical and fair. 


I have seen their fiery bloom 
Kindle witchcraft in a room. 


I have seen their frolic light 


Tagging shadows in the night; 


Seen their cheery signals pour 
Welcome through a tavern door. 


These, from winged spark to spark, 
Guided Learning through the dark. 


These from cave and catacomb 


Were the flares that conquered Rome. 


Childhood near an altar knows 
How a flame can be a rose. 
From Cracs, Monastine Press, N. Y. 
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WHEN CONGREGATIONALISTS 


SHARE 


OVERHEARD AT A GROUP MEETING 


he Minor Prophet en route to 

Nineveh: In the tragic tensions 
of our time the supreme need is 
authority. We must go back to 
Geneva. Only in the great dogmas 
of the faith can salvation be found. 
Extra ecclesiam nulla salus. 
The Inspired Mouse: Put it so that 
the servant girl in the gallery can 
understand it. 
The. Blackheathen: The fear of 
reason is greatly to be deplored. The 
question must be treated scientifi- 
cally. As Cagliostro has written 
(quotation omitted). This is con- 


firmed by Copernkepleo in his 
Weltanschauung (quotation again 
omitted). 


Ocili: This is not heresy, it is un- 
belief. Did not St. Thomas Acquinas 
say in the British Weekly (Latin 
quotation omitted) ? 
Sandy: Umph! Is that Indepen- 
dency? 
Minus Accent: 1 faced this question 
when I was a student. On the one 
hand is this position, on the other 
that. I and Ritschl are in the middle. 
This can be seen in 
I (a) 
(b) 
(c) 


II (i) 

Gi) 

(iii) 
Voice from Adullam: Let me illus- 
trate from my missionary experience. 
With Coat so gay: There is a mis- 
print on p. 58. Besides which Con- 
gregationalism is inevitable. 
O’Reilly: Mr. Chairman, I have 
given notice of the following amend- 
ment (six pages of amendment 
omitted) to be sent to the Pope, the 
Prime Minister, the Editor of the 
Congregational Quarterly, and the 
Rajah of Sarawak. 
The Glowing Orb: This is the only 
thing of which I have not been 
Chairman. 
Constant Reader of the “Christian 
World”: The whole problem is that 
of settlements and removals. I have 
been in communication with the 
Moderators for 999 years, and have 
not had a single introduction to a 
church yet. 
Gwilyhughlinc: It is impossible for 
us to describe in public the matters 
with which we have to deal. 
Tom: On this point, Mr. Chairman, 
I want to say three things. 
Dick: Workers of the world, unite! 
Harry: What we need is a liturgy. 


From the CoNGREGATIONAL QuARTERLY, October, 1938. 
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Polly: Let’s have another Commis- even Roman Catholics or the di- 
sion. vulger of this conversation. 

oy 
(And yet we are a happy family, 
held and is supported by Origenes, and remain in the main stream of 
that no one should be spanked, not _ the Evangelical Faith! —Editor.) 


From the Peace Front: Tertullianus 


FERN CROZIER 


What magic moves so slowly 

In this uncoiling frond of mountain fern, 

And works its spell so weirdly on my soul 

To see it new, — green, — alive! 

No miracle staff of priest or king 

Could hold my eyes abundant asking 

And tempt my soul to flight 

As this all common crozier with blossomless grace. 
That I should live so many years, 

And take so many steps across the earth 

Before its wonder halted such empty haste 

Is a darkness without the leading of a path. 

How dull my soul the watchman upon the high envisioned wall, 
To gaze afar for kings and comets and the like 
While beauty such as this waited at my gate. 
Thirty years or more and now this day — 

This day so widened with thoughts beyond the years; 
This fern so ancestored with long milleniums 

Of luxuriant time and a manless earth — 

Now how shall this be thought — 

So wide a span it breaks — ’tis mortal madness, 
Yet seems as though this be the peak 

Whence vast eternities fall away to every side 
While a mountain fern in a bowl of earth 

Uncoils its casual frond. 


—Samuel Miller 
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SHIPLER_ EXPOSES 


Opa swords with the Rey. 
Francis X. Talbot, editor of the 
Catholic Weekly American, who 
had protested against the sailing of 
the relief ship Erica Reed, bound 
for Loyalist Spain, Dr. Guy Emery 
Shipler, editor of The Churchman, 
a Protestant Episcopal Periodical, 
said that the relief shipment by the 
Erica Reed was no more “a misuse 
of the American flag” than the help 
given by this country to the Belgians 
during the World War, and to 
White Russians during the Bolshevik 


* revolution, or the proposed shipment 


of wheat to the Spanish Nationalists 
by the Red Cross. He asserted that 
the purpose of the shipment was 
humanitarian in view of the effects 
of starvation and disease on the 
Spanish population. 

Replying to Father Talbot's warn- 
ing that the sending of the Erica 
Reed from New York to Valencia 
appeared to be a deliberate attempt 
to involve the United States in trou- 
ble, Dr. Shipler argued that General 


TALBOT 


Franco “has no belligerent rights 
which would allow him even to stop 
the ship, much less sink it.” As to 
Father Talbot’s suggestion that those 
who chartered the ship might sink 
it themselves and place the blame 
on Franco, Dr. Shipler said: 

“Is Father Talbot thus left-hand- 
edly telling Franco to go ahead and 
sink the ship, while an alibi is pre- 
pared for him in advance? There is 
the more evidence to support this 
interpretation when we remember 
that this kind of alibi is the tradi- 
tional excuse which the Rebels have 
used throughout the war when they 
got themselves into trouble with for- 
eign nations.” i 

Dr. Shipler charged that “the 
Catholic hierarchy is perhaps carry- 
ing its partisanship of General Fran- 
co, and ipso-facto of the Rome-Berlin 
axis, a little too far when it asks the 
American government to abandon 
the right of freedom of the seas in 
favor of its friends.” 

—New York Times 


OUT OF THE DARK 


“If ever I wanted to attack an opponent, I would not negotiate and 
prepare for months but would do as I always did; emerge out of the 
dark and with the swiftness of lightning throw myself upon my opponent.” 


—RHitler at Nuremburg, 1937. 


LISTEN TO JOHN PENRY! 


By ALBERT PEEL 
| Da sEcrET of liberty lies in the 


sacred rights of human person- 
ality, of man made in the image of 
God. The liberty of the Christian 
man rests on the revelation of God 
in Christ Jesus: we are to stand fast 
in the liberty wherewith Christ has 
made us free. 

Jesus came to be man’s deliverer, 
to set men free. He saved them 
from sickness: men came to Him 
halt, lame, and paralyzed; He sent 
them away walking and leaping and 
praising God. He freed them from 
evil spirits, saying “I charge thee 
to come out,” and tormented men 
went away clothed and in their 
right minds. He freed them from 
the Law: “Ye have heard that it 
was said by men of old time. But 
I say .. .” He said the Sabbath was 
made for man, not man for the Sab- 
bath, and He removed from men’s 
shoulders burdens too grievous to 
be borne. He freed men from their 
sins, telling them to “Go away, and 
sin no more.” Everywhere Jesus was 
a deliverer. 

It is because we are free men in 
Christ Jesus that we believe in politi- 
cal and economic, in civil and re 
ligious freedom for all men, for 


that is His will for them. It is 
because we are His bondslayes that 
we are subject to no other dominion; 
because we know the joy of being 
sons that we fight against every 
system that holds the souls and the 
bodies of men in thrall. 

Today we are learning that liberty 
is like manna; it must be regularly 
gathered anew if it is to be fresh 
and wholesome and sustaining. We 
therefore recall our witness because 
it reminds us that it is Christ who 
gives freedom to every age and 
people, bearing in mind Rainy’s 
warning: 

The Church of Christ has no lib- 
erty to become the slave even of its 
own great history. History is great, 
but Christ is greater. He is a present 
Lord with a present will; and the 
Church abides in Him. 

Congregationalists have empha- 
sized the right of the individual’s 
direct approach to God, irrespective 
of all other powers whatsoever, 
Church or State. Listen to these 
words from one of the early Separa- 
tists, whose very name is unknown 
to us: 

Our bodies, goods, and lives be at 
the Oueen’s commandment, and she 


From INEVITABLE CONGREGATIONALISM, Independent Press, London. 
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shall have them as of true subjects; 
but the soul of man for religion is 
bound unto none, but unto God and 
His Holy Word. 

Is not that the authentic word? 
Must not God be obeyed rather than 
men? “Whether it be right for us 
to harken to you rather than to 
God, judge ye, for we cannot but 
speak the things we have seen and 
heard.” There is no denial of the le- 
gitimate powers of the State, but, 
said our fathers, those powers have 
their limits, there are regions where 
the State’s writ does not run. Here is 
the essence, surely, of religious free- 
dom, and ultimately of other free- 
dom too. Contrast that witness with 
these illustrations from modern Ger- 
many: 

21st May, 1934. The Prussian Press 
Service says that wireless sets can- 
not be seized for debt. Every home 
must have one set, so that the owner 
can listen-in to official pronounce- 
ments. 

7th June, 1934. A Summary Court 
in Westphalia sentenced a father and 
his son to eighteen and fifteen 
months’ imprisonment respectively 
for listening at their homes, together 
with their former party friends, to 
talks broadcast by the Moscow wire- 
less station. 

Where it is not recognized that 
“the soul of man for religion is 


bound unto none, but unto God and 
His Holy Word”. . 
of human personality is sooner or 
later violated, the veil of man’s 


. every fortress 


secret shrine is rent in twain from 
the top to the bottom. 

And with this insistence on man’s 
right to approach God naturally goes 
our historic witness on the right of 
men to assemble for worship. Our 
fathers took seriously the injunction, 
“Forsake not the assembling of your- 
selves together . . .” They knew 
nothing of a solitary religion, and 
they yearned to join in fellowship, 
to tell one another what the Lord 
had done for them, to learn His 
will, and to sing praises unto His 
name. And so they refused to for- 
sake the assembling of themselves 
together, no matter what all the 
powers of Church and State might 
decree. When they could not meet 
in churches they met in churchyards, 
and then in houses and barns, in 
fields and woods, in workshops and 
in ships on the Thames; and fines 
and imprisonment and even death 
were their lot if they were caught. 

Did you ever ask yourselves why 
your chapel doors are thrown wide 
open Sunday by Sunday, why you 
can meet and worship God in your 
own ‘way, no man making you 
afraid? No bishop and no priest, no 
pope and no king, interfere with us 
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— the sanctuary is open wide and we 
can gather for praise and prayer. 
But why? Just because in days gone 
by men and women jeoparded their 
lives and laid them down that we 
might be free. Listen to John Penry, 
not yet thirty-five, with four little 
girls, the eldest of them only four: 

If my blood were an open sea, 
and every drop thereof a life unto 
me, yet would I give it all for the 
sake of this my confession, 
and going forth to die. Are we count- 
ing at its right worth this freedom 
of assembly? We are told that in 
the United States not one Protestant 
Church member in ten goes regu- 
larly to church. What about us? 
Next Sunday morning, when you 
are tempted to stay in bed, or to 
garden or golf or go for a ride, or 
to read what Mr. Garvin has to 
say, never using one sentence where 
three will do, remind yourself: “Men 
died that I might worship God to- 
day, and this is the way I treat 
the freedom they won for me.” You 
who believe in liberty — are you 
safeguarding and using this price- 
less privilege of free religious wor- 
ship? If not, be assured of this, 
you will certainly lose it. 

It has been my business for many 
years to trace the footsteps of the 
forefathers of our denomination, 
those who laid down their lives for 


x 


January 


freedom. I have read their petitions 
to Queen and Parliament just before 
they went to their deaths; I have 
read the petitions from their starv- 
ing wives and children outside; there 
has been burnt in upon me such a 
consciousness of the cost of our re- 
ligious freedom that every service 
is to me a sacrament, an offering 
unto God of a gift I am not worthy 
to receive. Do not, I beseech you, 
take this gift of free worship as a 
commonplace, ordinary thing. It has 
been bought with a great price, 
baptized with the blood of sacrifice 
— cherish it, magnify it, pass it 
on undiminished. 

So far we have discussed the in- 
violable right of God’s children to 
approach their Father, singly and 
together. The other point in our 
spiritual background upon which I 
would touch is our witness for free- 
dom of thought, for freedom “to 
walk together in all God’s ways, 
made known, or to be made known 
to men.” Because we believe God 
still speaks and still leads we im- 
pose no creeds — ancient or modern 
— on those who belong to our 
churches. In the familiar words, we 
believe that God “hath yet more 
light and truth to break forth from 
His word,” and that the Spirit will 
lead us into all truth. It is this that 
many of our fellow-Christians who 
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belong to dogmatic and authoritar- 
ian churches find difficult to under- 
stand. They think that, without a 
creed, we shall inevitably deviate 
from the straight path, and wander 
far from the truth. The remarkable 
thing is, as I ventured to point out 
to some Anglican dignitaries the 
other day, that there is often more 
theological diversity in their 
Churches than in our own. Truth 
and Freedom are twin sisters. 

Do not be misled by those weak 
souls who have forgotten their high 


calling, who always seek security, 
and call on the churches to play for 
safety. Let others seek their uni- 
formities, their creeds, their mighty 
protecting organizations. Let others 
ride at anchor or hug the shore. 
That is not the place or the duty of 
the sons of freedom. Ours it is still 
to launch out into the deep, ours to 
be religious pioneers; to us is com- 
mitted the duty of adventure and 
exploration; for ever we are called to 
follow the gleam, wherever the truth 
and the Lord lead. 


FRAGMENTS FROM HOSEA 


7:4 This love of yours is like a morning cloud, like dew that will 


soon disappear. 


46 Love I desire, not sacrifice, knowledge of God not any offerings. 

4:11 Liquor and lust deprive them of their wits. 

6:10 Judah’s leaders are no better than a man who shifts a landmark, 
so I eat away Judah’s house like worms. 

2:7,8 She said, “I will follow my lovers who give me my bread and water, 
my wool, flax, oil and wine.” Little she knew that it was 
I who had given her the grain and oil and wine. 

3:15 Then will I restore her the vineyards and make the dale of trouble 
a door of hope, then shall she answer me as in her youthful 
days, when she came up from Egypt’s land. 

7:14 They never put their heart into their prayers but howl away for 
corn and wine beside their altars. 

9:14 For Israel forgot his maker and built temples. 

10:8 Israel clamours, “A prophet is a crazy fool, a man inspired is 


a man insane.” 


11:4 I drove with a harness of love, but they heeded not my care for 
them, they broke away from me. THEY MUST GO 
BACK TO THE LAND OF EGYPT. 

14:3b And we will say no more “My God” to what our hands have made. 


A STORY FROM SPAIN 


By WAYNE H. BOWERS 


Ss Vicente and Casimira Ri- 
vas were teachers in different 
missions in northern Spain, one in 
Bilbao and the other in Zaragoza. 
After many years under extremely 
difficult circumstances, in loneliness 
and discouragement, they became ac- 
quainted, and eventually were mar- 
ried. Their married life began in the 
village of Pradejon, near Logrono, 
along the Ebro river. He was pastor 
of a small congregation and she 
worked by his side as teacher. Two 
daughters came to bless the home. 
Their congregation loved them, and 
they were deeply respected in their 
strongly Catholic environment, even 
by those who differed from them in 
religious beliefs. 

In June of 1936 Casimira took the 
two girls, aged 11 and 13, and went 
north to Bilbao, to spend a few 
weeks with friends. Simon remained 
in Pradejon for a time, intending 
to join them later on. They have 
never seen each other since. Here 
is the story of each member of the 
family. 

Don Simon, the most meek and 
inoffensive person one could imag- 
ine, was arrested shortly after the 
rebellion broke out as a person of 


dangerous beliefs. He was simply 
one among hundreds arrested for 
the same reason, under the Franco 
regime. He was imprisoned in the 
county seat or provincial capital, 
Logrono, for several months. 

A young woman who belonged to 
the Protestant congregation in Log- 
rono went to the prison every day 
with two baskets of food, one for a 
relative of hers and the other for the 
pastor, Don Simon. One day she 
was told by a guard that she could 
leave the basket intended for the 
relative, but that “she didn’t need 
to bother any more” about bringing 
anything for the pastor. 

Going to the cemetery, where ex- 
ecutions were a daily occurrence, and 
looking at a list of names written 
on the plaster of a wall, she soon 
discovered the name of Vicente. This 
list was renewed each day, from the 
persons who had been shot the day 
previous. She was afterwards given 
a small valise with a few personal 
belongings of the martyred pastor. 

Turning to the mother and the 
daughters in Bilbao, — when aerial 
bombardments terrorized the city 
and compelled the evacuation of 
women and children, a Russian ship 
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took a large number of Basque 
children away from the danger. The 
two daughters went in that boat, 
without time to say good-bye to the 
mother. They are now in the Crimea, 
well cared for and attending school. 

The mother, Casimira, managed 
to get to France before the Rebels 
took Bilbao. For a time she found 
refuge in a small village in Nor- 
mandy, with a poor family who re- 
ceived her for charity; and now she 
has gotten into a Protestant Old 
Folks’ Home in Orthez, southern 
France, as a sort of practical nurse. 
She gets her bed and board, but 
nothing else for her work there. 
With this she is happy and con- 
tented. 

With regard to her two girls she 
told the writer last summer, that 


although naturally somewhat wor- 
ried as to their spiritual environ- 
ment, she is certain that their evan- 
gelical groundwork is strong enough 
not only to protect their own beliefs, 
but also even to enable them to be 
“little missionaries” in a country 
without God! They will be sent to 
her if she forwards passage money; 
but she thinks it would be ungrate- 
ful to Russia to do that, and is 
willing to endure the separation a 
little longer, trusting in God to do 
all things well. 


Multiply this simple story by a 
thousand and you have a picture of 
the sufferings of Spanish Evangeli- 
cals either caught in Franco territory, 


or forced to escape into France and 
England. 


BEAUTY INEXPRESSIBLE 


What is beauty, saith my sufferings, then? 

If all the pens that ever poets held 

Had fed the feeling of their masters’ thoughts, 
And every sweetness that inspir’d their hearts, 
Their minds and muses on admired themes; 
If all the heavenly quintessence they distill 
From their immortal flowers of poesy, 
Wherein as in a mirror we perceive 

The highest reaches of a human wit — 

If these had made one poem’s period, 

And all combin’d in beauty’s worthiness, 

Yet should there hover in their restless heads 
One thought, one grace, one wonder, at the least, 
Which unto words no virtue can digest. 


—Christopher Marlowe. 


NTO WAX OF SE ATIia 


By M. D. PETRE 


S° THERE is the great Church, yet 
outside there are immensities 
which even the Church cannot con- 
trol or eliminate.’ “I am not en- 
closed in the sense which I have 
above described” (ie. in thinking 
of the Church as a lawyer guardian 
or as the one great teacher) “for I 
breathe also the atmosphere of un- 
belief.” Miss Petre is a Catholic 
who has never loosed herself from 
the enclosure of the Church, yet sees 
that there are immensities beyond; 
she has not found a new faith, but 
has retained a faith threatened by 
doubts and forces, whose strength 
she did not minimize or ignore. She 
understood and sympathized with 
the desire of the Modernists to attain 
intellectual freedom from dogma 
and superstition; she could adapt 
herself to, if not sympathize with, the 
world of today, wherein speed and 
publicity are among the chief values. 
And yet she had “no great horror 
of what my more enlightened co- 
religionists” or Protestants or non- 
believers “termed superistition. They 
are fools if they think that the 
ordinary pious Catholic wears his 
or her scapular as a protective of 
vice.” It is worn rather as a symbol 


which eases suffering and death. One 
of the primary values which sus- 
tained her in her doubts and “spiri- 
tual ennui” was the Catholic con- 
ception of suffering. Suffering was 
something sacred, not as a cult of 
suffering for its own sake, but rather 
as an important element in a ¢otality 
of life, and as one of the truest 
means of attaining that character 
which is essential to happiness. 

The author sees the devotions and 
so-called superstitions of the Church 
as keys which unlock something 
further and greater; she sees that 
dogmas are the framework and walls 
of the Church; that obedience and 
discipline are the assurance and 
necessary steps to understanding. So 
in the very obstructions which led 
some of her co-religionists to re- 
pudiate their heritage, and in the 
very source of Protestant criticism, 
she found not certainty, but that for 
which she was seeking, faith. 

This book, written by one who 
understands both Catholicism and 
Protestantism, and sees the attending 
good and also the fallibility of each, 
could be read with profit by all 
thinking, religious people, whether 
they are deeply secure in their 
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own faith and doctrine or filled visioned, which is secure: because it 
with doubts or a spiritual apathy, has come into conflict with doubt 
for it is the story of a faith, and temptation, and has proved it- 
not blind, but remarkably clear- self strong. 

“rom My Way or Fart, by M. D. Petre, E. P. Dutton, N. Y., $3.00. 


FOR ANY NEW CHRIST 


Have you seen the white harvest 
Billowed in beauty by the breath of God? 
A silver white harvest of goodness untainted 


Springing from the common rich ground? 


Have you seen the white harvest 

All bright for the keen sickle’s reaping, 

The harvest of God strewn with a trustful hand 

On stones and deserts of the damned and the broken? 


Have you seen the white harvest? 
There! . . The generous old drunkard, 
The motherly harlot, the kindness of rough men 


Sinners humbled and starting again! 


Have you seen the white harvest 
Hidden by tares, unsuspected by men, 
The harvest already ripened and waiting 


For any new Christ with eyes for the grain? 


—Samuel Miller 


“COMMUNIST” - NEW DEFINITION 


O” definition of “communist” 
was comparatively 


Consulting the dictionary, we read: 


simple. 


Communist (ko-mun-ist), n. 

1. One who advocates and practices 
the doctrines of communism — the 
economic system, or theory, which 
rests upon the total or partial aboli- 
tion of the right of private property, 
actual ownership being ascribed to 
the community as a whole or to the 
state. 

2. An advocate of communalism; a 
member of a commune; a commu- 


nalist. Bible Communalist. See Per- 
fectionist. 


But it has remained for the Dies 
Committee in its investigation of 
“un-American activities,’ wonder- 
fully to clarify and greatly to en- 
large this old definition of the word 
“communist.” 


Into the next dictionary that is 
published will have to go a more 
comprehensive definition. It will 
read something like this: 


Communist (kom-.-nist), n. 


1. One who believes in our consti- 
tutional liberties of free speech, free 
press, and free assembly. 

2. One who is devoted to world 
peace. 

327A 
pictures. 

4. A youth of brains and ideals. 

5. A friend of labor. 

6. A member of the Jewish race. 

7. A liberal Roman Catholic or 
Episcopalian, Presbyterian or Meth- 
odist. 


child actress in motion- 


8. An open-minded college or uni- 
versity professor. 


9. One who favors the Loyalist 
cause in Spain. 

19. One who opposes Hitler or 
Mussolini. 


11. Anyone who wears a red neck- 
tie or possesses a piercing black eye. 


12. Anyone whom we dislike. 


It is highly probable that as the 
Dies Committee continues its task of 
ferreting out “dangerous citizens” 
the term “communist” may be given 
a still broader meaning and come 
a little later to include most of us. 
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WE ARE ALL SEMITES SPIRITUALLY 


ip THE past two months Rev. 
Charles Edward Coughlin, rab- 
blerousing radio priest, has published 
the Protocols in his weekly “Social 
Justice.” Brushing aside the matter 
of their authenticity, Father Cough- 
lin repeatedly stressed their “factu- 
ality,” quoted Henry Ford (a one- 
time believer in the Protocols): 
“They fit in with what is going on.” 
Father Coughlin’s point, buttered 
with many a some-of-my-best-friends- 
are-Jews disclaimer of anti-Semitism, 
has been that Jews are to blame for 
Communism, that the aims of the 
Protocols closely resemble those of 
Communism — and of the New 
Deal, the C. I. O., numerous other 
Coughlin bogies. 

Last week a fellow priest went to 
bat against the authenticity of the 
Protocols and, inferentially, against 


Jew-Baiter Coughlin. He was Rev. 
Michael Joseph (“Mike”) Ahern, 
jovial, witty Jesuit, head of the geol- 
ogy department at Weston College 
near Boston. On his Sunday radio 
Catholic Truth Period, Father 
Ahern drew upon European Catho- 
lic sources to demolish the Protocols. 

He closed his talk with a quota- 
tion from a recent talk by Pope Pius 
XI which, although published in 
European Catholic papers, has not 
been publicized in the United States. 
Said the Pope: “It is not possible for 
Christians to take part in anti-Semit- 
ism. We fully acknowledge that 
everybody has the right to defend 
himself, himself 
whatever threatens his legitimate 


protect against 
interests. But anti-Semitism is inad- 
missable. We are all Semites spiritu- 
ally.” 


From an article in Time, November 14, 1938. 


JEWISH PRAYER 


Be Thou with the afflicted who flee away from the cruelty of the 
oppressor. Quench the passions of fanaticism and hatred. Plant in their 
stead the feelings of love and brotherhood. Grant understanding to those 
who take counsel together how best to succor the fugitives and to aid the 
forlorn. Show them the way wherein they should help and the work they 
should do, and grant that their labors may prosper. Inspire our hearts and 
the hearts of all our brethren, in every place of their habitation, with tender 
pity, that they may bring the gifts of their hands to satisfy the souls of 
the afflicted and to provide quiet resting places for the poor outcasts. 
Bestow Thy blessing upon our dear land under whose shadow we dwell 
in peace and happiness, and visit us all with mercy and salvation. Amen. 

—Quoted in Collier’s 


THE SECULAR CHRISTIAN 


By D. W. LANGRIDGE 
A Dias spirit of our day is not 


other-worldly, monkish or specu- 
lative, but practical. We are more 
interested in economics than in 
eschatology. It is to the ethics of 
internationalism and industry that 
the best minds give the deepest 
thought and not to the subtleties 
of scholastic lore or the niceties of 
soteriological dogma. This, at least, 
is the prevailing interest, the main 
current of men’s thoughts, our in- 
tellectual and spiritual centre of 
gravity.” 

“The new type of Christian seeks 
to reinterpret his faith and to trans- 
late it into the language of his age. 
He endeavors to discover the eco- 
nomic equivalent of the gospel. He 
erases the beatitudes from the 
church wall where they are easy 
and puts them on the agenda at the 
Chamber of Commerce where, to 
say the least, they are harder. In the 
new setting, they wear an engaging 
air of novelty and constitute a tre- 
mendous challenge. 

“Such a man is essentially a 
sacramentalist. Lifting that word 
out of the swamps of innumerable 
quarrels and giving it its plain and 
true meaning, the Christian business 


man is a sacramentalist. The monk 
flees this world, the Puritan scolds 
it, the rebel wars on it; this man, 
living in his villa, accepts it, 
wretched inequalities, struggle to 
survive, competition, slums, fever, 
scurry and all. 

“Tt is the medium through which 
he works. He believes that even in 
such a jungle, work may be done, 
achieved, 


defeated, 


character formed. Out of the con- 


righteousness may be 


happiness created, evil 
temporary industrial chaos a good 
will, ceaselessly active, may create 
the Kingdom. 

“To keep oneself unspotted from 
the world, is the vocation of the 
Christian. All that no doubt is true, 
but does it, in very fact, falsify the 
the other? How great a thing is the 
Kingdom! It is on earth and it is 
in heaven; it is present and it is to 
come; it is within us and without; it 
is a gift and a task. No two see it 
alike; some see it as a shining 
reward to be bestowed in a future 
state, while others see it as some- 
thing to be wrought out by thought 
and effort of men in this life. 

“The Kingdom is a present task 
and challenge. On earth, not less 


From Across THE Frontiers, Independent Press, London. 
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than in heaven, is the divine will to A fortunate day when in this aspect 
be done. Both interpretations stand of things also charity rises to the 
side by side in the thought of the level of mutual salute and fellow- 
Master and certainly both are valid. ship.” 


PapslTORY 


It is among the fragments and sayings of Eckhart that we find 
the charming story of “a learned doctor” who yearned for some one to 
instruct him in the way of truth. Finding one day a beggar, his feet 
all cracked and dirty, his body clothed in rags, he said to the beggar, 
“God give thee a good day.” 

“T never had a bad one,” said the beggar. 

“God give thee good fortune.” 

The beggar replied, “I never had bad eS 

“God bless thee.” 

Said the beggar, “I have never been accursed.” 

When he is asked what he means by this excessive optimism the 
beggar explains thus: “Thou dost wish me a good day and I say I never had 
a bad one. Hungry, I praise God; freezing, I praise God; poor and forsaken 
withal, I praise God, so I never have a bad day. Thou dost wish me good 
fortune; I say I never have ill fortune. Whatever God gives or may lay up for 
me, be it sour or sweet, good or bad, I accept all from God for the best, 
and so I have no ill hap. Thou dost call down God’s blessing upon me. I 
answer I am not accursed. I have given my will up to God, every whit, so 
that anything that God wills I will. That is why I am never unblessed.” 

“Yea,” said the doctor, “but suppose God should choose to cast thee 
into hell, what wouldst thou say to that?” 

~ “Cast me into hell,” said the beggar. “That would spite Himself, 

yet 7f He cast me into hell I should still have two arms to clasp Him with. 

One arm is true humility, and this I should put under Him, embracing Him 

all the while with the other arm, which is love. Better to be in hell with 

God than in heaven without Him.” — Taken from Rufus M. Jones’, 
Some Exponrnts of MysricaL Reuicion, Abingdon Press. 


WILL IRELAND BE ANOTHER SPAIN? 


By WILLIAM TEELING 


N THE WHOLE of Ireland there 
] are about three million Catholics 
and about a million Protestants. The 
feeling between these two groups is 
still extremely strong. In the Irish 
Free State the Protestant element 
is negligible. In Ulster the problem 
becomes daily more acute, since the 
Free Staters are gradually pressing 
into the country, and the Catholic 
families in certain parts of Ulster 
are increasing at a far more rapid 
rate than are the Protestants. Since 
the Protestants are in power in 
Ulster, this naturally causes a good 
deal of ill-feeling and even dread 
of the future. It must be said that 
the Catholic element in Ireland is 
almost more Catholic —if such a 
thing is not an Irishism — than the 
Catholic Church elsewhere. 

All Catholics 
always been political. They have 


in Ireland have 


felt first that no Englishman coming 
over as Chief Secretary, or to an 
official post in Ireland, ever under- 
stood the country, and they have 
felt equally that Rome must also 
mind her own business as regards 
Irish politics. Yet at the same time 
they have used the influence of Rome 
to keep together the anti-English 


spirit in the country, which is 
typically and illogically Irish. To 
give but one example, when Pope 
Leo XIII sent to Ireland through 
the bishops a message condemning 
the agitations and shooting of the 
Land League time, the bishops were 
extremely annoyed, for the whole 
of the Irish Catholic Church was at 
that time against Great Britian: 
what were they to do? I remember 
my father telling me how the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin issued a long letter 
in which he entirely explained away 
all that the Pope said. In other 
words he took it on himself to 
interpret what the Pope meant. 
This letter was read slowly and 
distinctly in all the Churches of 
Dublin, when immediately 
afterwards the Pope’s letter was 
read, as it had to be, it was at such a 
rapid pace that nobody could possibly 
understand what it meant. 

In the recently published life of 
Lord Morris and Killanin by his 
daughter, you can read that in the 
west of Ireland, where only Irish 
was understood at that time by the 
peasants, the priests elected to read 
out the Pope’s letter entirely in 
English, and not a word was trans- 
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lated into the vernacular. A few 
months later there was an appalling 
epidemic of influenza in Ireland, 
and I believe throughout the world. 
The Pope and the bishops issued 
special instructions that fasting was 
not to be necessary during Lent. 
This letter the priests not only read 
out in English but translated also 
into Irish; it had an amazing result, 
for next day an Irish shop-keeper 
was heard to ask the then Lord 
Chief Justice: “Is it true what they 
be saying that the Pope has turned 
Protestant?” which was very little 
different from what had happened 
when we brought back the four 
hundred and fifty pilgrims from the 
unemployed pilgrimage to Rome. 
We had to travel on a Friday, on a 
special train through Italy and 
France. It was impossible to provide 
fish, so we obtained special per- 
mission in Rome to enable us to 
have meat. As I passed through a 
carriage I saw some of the Irish 
pilgrims sticking carefully to pota- 
toes and vegetables. I pointed out 
to them that the Pope had given 
them a special dispensation to eat 
meat. One of them looked at me 
hard, and said “Ah, the Pope should 
know better than to say a thing 
like that.” 

The majority of these people used 
to believe completely in everything 


the priests told them, be it with 
regard to religion, where the priests 
have a right to authority, or with 
regard to mundane matters, where 
they are as fallible as everybody 
else, and it has been at times difficult 
for both priests and people to follow 
the politics of the Vatican. It is a 
well-known fact that the 12th of 
July is a great celebration day for 
Orangemen and Catholics, the anni- 
versary of the Battle of Boyne, yet 
historical facts are the exact opposite 
to the actual celebrations. When 
William III defeated Catholic James 
II and the news penetrated to Rome, 
St. Peter’s and the whole city were 
illuminated. This fact is ignored 
in South Ireland. The reason was 
that the Pope at that time considered 
that every defeat, however indirect, 
to the forces of Louis XIV, was a 
victory for Rome, since Louis XIV 
was trying to make himself inde- 
pendent of Vatican control in 
France, and Louis XIV was behind 
James II. 

During the Pontificate of the 
present Pope any sign or tendency 
of friendship and reunion between 
Ireland and England has been en- 
couraged. Whenever Pope Pius sees 
Irish and English in a pilgrimage 
before him, he makes a point of 
referring to it, and referring to it 
with real pleasure. 


44 PROTESTANT DIGEST 


About the time that Pope Pius 
was elected, Ireland was going 
through all of the difficulties of her 
rebellion. The Catholic Church felt 
extremely nervous that it was losing 
its hold and it became almost im- 
possible to control the younger 
priests. The reason was two-fold. 
First of all it has always been con- 
sidered in a peasant family that the 
cleverest son should go in for priest- 
hood, which in the old days was the 
height of ambition. Not only did 
it mean the sanctity of a religious 
position, but it also meant a social 
position which enabled the son 
eventually to become a Parish priest, 
and then to be able to dine and wine 
with the local squire and even to 
hunt. But all the time there was the 
peasant mentality and the rebel 
mentality in each priest; it was, 
however, considerably toned down 
as long as these priests before they 
were ordained went to seminaries in 
France and in Italy. Here they 
learned that there were other coun- 
tries in the world besides Ireland, 
other cultures and even greater 
nations. 

This type of “finishing school 
abroad,” however, disappeared for 
Irish priests when the Liberal Party 
in London decided in their great 
magnanimity to start a Catholic 
college at Maynooth, near Dublin. 
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Soon from this college came forth 
priests in their hundreds who had 
never left Ireland, and who still 
remained peasants. Bred on Irish 
history and on Irish scenery, they 
thought there was nothing else in 
the world. Besides becoming re- 
sponsible for such famous sons as 
Archbishop Mannix in Australia, 
they developed a priesthood that 
determined as far as possible to go 
its own way. This way still remains 
anti-English, and it has begun to 
take up a definite attitude in regard 
to Spain; and as long as the Vatican 
is closely in touch with Signor 
Mussolini, this priesthood feels that 
the Fascist Italians are not altogether 
unsuitable friends for Ireland. 

In these days of poverty for the 
landlord and the farmer, many of 
the biggest houses and whole estates 
are being thrown on to the market 
in Ireland, and to one who like my- 
self has only recently returned to 
that country after five or six years, 
it is an amazing thing to see how 
almost every other big house is being 
turned into a Convent or a Monas- 
tery. These communities, by living 
in community, saving money and 
doing their own work, are about the 
only people in Ireland who are 
gradually becoming rich. In Ireland 
one sees more priests with comfort- 
able motorcars, and one finds more 
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clerics in the best hotels, than I think Ireland, one must feel nervous. This 
one can find in any other country of nervousness is a fear that there may 
the world. yet develop in Ireland as bloodthirsty 

Remembering the history of what religious war as we see today in 
has happened to the Church in other Spain. This is one of the things 
countries where it has become too that are recognized in Rome as a 
wealthy, and knowing the strong problem that has developed during 
anti-clerical, slightly communistic the present Pontificate, and it is a 
element amongst the younger gener- problem that is causing great 
ation that is gradually spreading in anxiety. 


THE TOOLS OF SALVATION 


“Many are persuaded by despair that against the violence of the 
contemporary world there is no remedy but to escape or to destroy: but 
there is another within the reach of all! — of a woman at her cradle, 
of a man of science at his instruments, of a seaman at his wheel, or 
a ploughman at his furrow, of young and old when they love and when 
they worship — the remedy of a single mind, active, passionate, and 
steadfast, which has upheld the spirit.of man through many tyrannies 
and shall uphold it still. . . . This singleness of mind, called by Jesus 
purity of heart, the genius of love, of science and of faith, resembles, 
in the confused landscape of experience, a flashing stream, ‘fierce and 
unswerving as the zeal of saints,’ to which the few who see it commit 
themselves absolutely. They are called ‘fanatics,’ and indeed they are not 
easily patient of those who would turn them aside: but, amid the 
confusions of policy, the adventure of being man and woman is continued 
in them. . . .” —From Charles Morgan's introduction to his new play 
Tue Fiasuinc Stream. Macmillan, London. 


I cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue, unexercised and 
unbreathed, that never sallies out and sees her adversary, but slinks out 


of the race, where that immortal garland is to be run for, not without 
dust and heat! —John Milton. 


THE FRUIT OF FREEDOM 


By DOUGLAS STEWART 


13) naents in an_ illuminating 
phrase, calls our age “the end 
We, in the 
western world, are looking back 
over a few centuries during which 


of the Renaissance.” 


a certain very definite process has 
been going on, the results of which 
are only becoming clear as the pro- 
cess works itself out to its fulfill- 
ment in our own time. What, then, 
was the Renaissance? What has been 
the guiding principle of our civili- 
zation throughout the last five hun- 
dred years? In general terms we 
might answer these questions by 
saying the Renaissance was the 
attempt to set man free from all 
the limitations imposed upon him 
by the idea of supernatural religion 
or supernatural moral law. The 
final value was seen not in God, but 
in man, and the broad tendency of 
these centuries has been to exalt 
and to seek for an 
ever-increasing measure of human 
freedom. You might sum up the 
spirit of the process in two lines 


human values 


from Swinburne: 
“Glory to man in the highest, 
For man. is the master of things.” 
Set free from the crushing weight 
of supernatural authority, it was 


believed that man would reach his 
full stature and build the perfect 
kingdom. 

We stand now, if Berdyaev be 
right, at the end of that extraordi- 
The 
twentieth century has seen the final 


shackles fall. It has heard the final 


and 


nary historical experiment. 


absolute assertion of human 
freedom. And our modern bewilder- 
ment arises from this—that the end 
of the process has turned out in fact 
to be utterly different from all men’s 
hopes and dreams throughout the 
centuries of the experiment. 

It would seem worth while to 
look at the various departments of 
life in some detail, to see how all 
of them have met with the same 
fate and how all of them are con- 
tributing today to our disillusion- 
ment. Everywhere in life, men 
appear to exalt the human values 
and to assert man’s absolute free- 
dom; and everywhere, like an iron- 
ic echo of Rousseau’s famous sen- 
tence, men find themselves in chains. 

1. Let us think first of the struggle 
for scientific freedom, a struggle 
which has been central in the period 
under our review, and which in 
itself is typical of all that has hap- 


From “Tue Baptist Quarterty,” Baptist Union Publication Dept., London 
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pened to the human spirit in the 
Renaissance period. At the begin- 
ning of that period, scientific men 
found their freedom of speculation 
constantly being curbed by the 
Church, which spoke in the name 
of supernatural revelation. Through- 
out the period, in every century, 
there has been a constant state of 
warfare between those, on the one 
hand, who have insisted upon the 
necessity for free speculation, and 
those, on the other hand, who have 
insisted with more heat than suc- 
cess that a place must be left in life 
for the supernatural. 

There is, of course, the treatment 
of Galileo with which we are all 
familiar, and in which the Church 
appears as the tyrannical suppressor 
of man’s right to think and to in- 
vestigate his universe. Unfortunately, 
Galileo’s case is all too typical. Even 
when scientific men have been seek- 
ing to apply their discoveries in 
‘beneficent ways, there have not 
been wanting religious men who 
have opposed their acts. Mr. 
C. E. M. Joad quotes an amusing 
passage from the writings of an 
American preacher in the nine- 
teenth century who saw a close re- 
lationship between the invention of 
steam engines and the activities of 
the devil. He said: “If God had de- 
signed that His intelligent creatures 


should travel at the frightful speed 
of 15 m. p. h. by steam, He would 
have foretold it through His holy 
prophets. It is a device of Satan to 
lead immortal souls down to hell.” 
In the same century, some Scottish 
divines were extremely doubtful 
about Sir James Simpson’s use of 
chloroform as an anaesthetic, par- 
ticularly for women in childbirth. 
They argued that pain was a di- 
vine institution and that the pains 
of childbirth for women were a 
part of the primeval curse laid on 
humanity at the “fall.” To seek to 
avoid this by the use of chloroform 
was obviously a form of revolt 
against the divine will. Simpson 
cleverly evaded their strictures by 
replying that before God removed 
Adam’s rib, He caused a deep sleep 
to fall on Adam. Thus it seemed 
that surgery could claim to be fol- 
lowing the divine method. With 
examples of this sort before us, is 
it any wonder that scientists should 
have felt religion to be an intolerable 
burden? Surely men were justi- 
fied in feeling that if they could 
sweep away the authority of the 
Church and the authority of the 
Bible, they could build a world in 
which truth and humanity would 
work their beneficent results for 
all men. Is it any wonder that men 
gradually came to feel that if only 
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they could achieve speculative and 
practical freedom, all would be well 
with humanity? 

In a sense they were right. The 
results of our scientific freedom 
have been extraordinary. In all the 
centuries during which men have 
inhabited this planet, no more won- 
derful civilization than our own 
has been built. We 
about the universe than ever before. 
We have achieved a miraculous con- 


know more 


trol over matter and over the natu- 
ral forces. We have become at last 
something like the real masters of 
the material world. We have driven 
back, if not destroyed, the dark 
tides of pain and disease and death. 
Surely in claiming his speculative 
freedom, man was on the right 
road? 

But now, at the end of that pro- 
cess, we look with strained and 
doubting eyes at the world which 
we have built. Even as I write, 1 
have before me pictures of Barce- 
lona during and after an air raid. 
In this morning’s paper I read that 
one thousand people were killed 
yesterday in Canton. All over the 
world the cold mist of fear is set- 
tling on the minds of men. In some 
strange and devilish way, the sci- 
ence which made us is devouring 
us. The ideal human kingdom to- 
wards which we blithely journey 
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recedes further and further from 
us. The word “humanity” has be- 
come an empty symbol, a mockery, 
and our freedom has been changed 
into paralyzing fear. 

By a strange irony, the science 
which built our civilization is being 
robbed by its own child of the free- 
dom which is the breath of its life, 
so that in one State after another, 
science is being dictated to by pow- 
ers which science itself has armed 
and made invulnerable. 

2. Or consider how the process 
has revealed itself in the world of 
economics. Mr. R. H. Tawney, in 
his monumental book, Religion and 
the Rise of Capitalism, has drawn 
for us a picture of the economic for- 
ces at work in the world from the 
fourteenth century to the eighteenth. 
We find that just as scientific men 
were fighting for their freedom 
against the Church, so in the eco- 
nomic sphere, bankers, merchants, 
industrialists and land-owners were 
struggling to cast off the yoke which 
mediaeval religion had bound upon 
them. Nor was the struggle a short 
one. The Church, both Catholic and 
Reformed, strove for more than two 
centuries to keep a grip upon the 
economic life of man and to insist 
that man’s dealings in the market- 
place must be subject to the eternal 
laws of God. It is only in the eigh- 
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teenth and nineteenth centuries, and 
particularly in the latter, that we 
find the full economic freedom of 
man achieved and the doctrine of 
laissez faire accepted without ques- 
tion as economic orthodoxy. 

In this sphere, too, we must ad- 
mit that men justified the freedom 
they claimed. Our abhorrence of 
the social conditions in which we 
find ourselves must not blind us 
to the fact that the industrialization 
of the western world brought an 
infinitely fuller and richer life to 
men. Commerce brought to the cit- 
ies of the West the strange and 
exotic products of the East. There 
was an unprecedented increase in 
the human population of the globe. 
The ancient specter of famine was 
laid in its grave, as men thought, 
forever. 

Now, again, we stand at the end 
of the process and find that here, 
too, man’s apparent freedom and 
advance has been his betrayal. He 
would be a courageous man who, 
looking at all the facts today, would 
defend 


laissez faire. For we have in all in- 


the economic doctrine of 


dustrialized countries a hungry army 
of unemployed men; boys and girls 
leaving school whom industry can- 
not absorb. We have all the uncer- 
tainty and misery of a poverty set 
off against a background of great 
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wealth, and always underlying these, 
the ugly fear of a war between the 
the 
said in effect, “Strike off our eco- 
nomic shackles. Let us trade and 
compete freely, and the world will 
be wealthy.” At the end of the 
Renaissance we have South Wales. 

Strangely enough, the cry of the 
masses today is simply a repetition 
of the old cry. They say, “Give us 
real economic freedom and all will 
be well.” The suggestion is that in 
the dictatorship of the proletariat 
we shall find our heaven on earth. 
Yet it should be obvious from a 
moment’s reflection that the prole- 
tariat cannot dictate, and that if the 
world revolution of the Marxists’ 


classes. At Renaissance men 


dream were to come, we should 
simply plunge deeper into slavery. 
Reinhold Niebuhr, in his book, 
Moral Man and Immoral Society, 
sums up our bitter predicament thus: 
“There is as yet no clear proof that 
the power of economic over-lords 
can be destroyed by means less rig- 
orous than communism has em- 
ployed; but there is also no proof 
that communistic oligarchs, once 
the idealistic passion of a revolu- 
tionary period is spent, will be very 
preferable to the capitalistic oli- 
garchs whom they are to displace.” 
However we take it, economic free- 
dom seems to lead to social slavery. 
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3. We see the same process re- 
peat itself in the world of art. Before 
the Renaissance all art was religious. 
Painting and music and the drama 
all grew and flourished in the walled 
garden of the Church. With the Ren- 
aissance, art, too, cried out to be free. 
Why should painting be restricted to 
religious subjects? To the Madonna, 
to the Saints? Why should painting 
not express all the world of human- 
ity with its teeming life and passion? 
Browning catches the spirit of the 
Renaissance when his painter com- 
plains: 

“This world’s no blot for us, 

Nor blank; it means intensely aad 

means good. 

To find its meaning is my meat 

and drink.” 

Or why should music only ex- 
press religicus emotions? 
Why should it not seek to express 
the whole world of human feeling 
and thought? 

Why should the drama present 
over and over to men only the 
Bible stories? What of all the 
human tragedy and comedy around 
us? And so men broke away from 
the Church and claimed for their 
art the same freedom as they were 
claiming for science and for busi- 
ness. 


men’s 


Nor dare we suggest that this 
assumption of freedom was not 
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productive of great good for the hu- 
man spirit. It is only necessary to 
mention the names of Shakespeare 
and Beethoven to feel that the great 
emancipating impulse in art was 
justified. It would be idle to assert 
that either of these could have pro- 
duced what he did produce, had he 
stayed within the safe but narrow 
confines of the Church. Art would 
be free, and art vindicated its tree- 
dom. 

Yet the process must be judged by 
its ends. What are they? Where does 
the modern man go to seek his 
aesthetic satisfaction? It is true that 
he no longer seeks it in the Church, 
but neither does he seek it from the 
great spiritual rebels. When the 
modern man wishes to satisfy his 
artistic desires, he goes in company 
with thousands and thousands of 
his fellows to the nearest picture 
house and there finds an art divorced 
from religion, but divorced, too, 
from all human reality; an art which 
is as far removed from the Renais- 
sance as it is from the Church. 
Man demanded his artistic freedom 
and he has it, but what is the result? 
That upon our generation there is 
poured, in the name of art, an end- 
less torrent of trivial nonsense. 

Nor, if we-look a little behind 
the scenes, is the position less dis- 
quieting. In Cedric Belfrage’s Prom- 
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ised Land, we have an unofficial his- 
tory of Hollywood which seems to 
suggest that art has freed itself from 
the tyranny of the monk only to 
become the slave of the millionaire, 
without genius, without talent, 
without even taste, determined to 
give to men only “what they want.” 
Once more man’s claim of absolute 
freedom has resulted in a grotesque 
and hideous form of slavery. 

4. Lastly and briefly, we think 
of education. The revolt here has 
never been so powerful as in other 
spheres of life. In many lands the 
Church still has some power over 
the education of the young. But 
nevertheless here, too, the struggle 
has gone on and there has been a 
steady increase in the ranks of those 
who believe that education should 
be wholly secular, a function of the 
State with which the Church has 
no right whatever to interfere. All 
sorts of private experiments have 
already been made, and in general 
it is true that education is wider 
and more intelligent than ever it 
has been before. There are many 
reasons for believing, for example, 
that if the Churches in Engiand 
were forcibly dispossessed of their 
educational powers, the results from 
the point of view of the general 
education of the children would be 
nothing but beneficent. Here, too, 


we who belong to this Renaissance 
period, instinctively feel that free- 
dom from supernatural interference 
would solve many of our problems. 

Nevertheless, one cannot but no- 
tice that the secular education which 
men receive, if not at school at any 
rate in the universities, has not 
quite had the results which were 
hoped. Modern people know more 
than their forefathers did. In fact, 
what we know is quite extraord:- 
nary. We know the number of light 
years to the spiral nebulae. We know 
the number of eggs laid by that most 
prolific of fish, the cod (or is it 
the herring?) Yet there is a strange 
blank in the very center of the 
modern man’s mind. Where once 
our more ignorant forefathers set 
their picture of God, we can only 
set a question mark. Our systems 
of education send men out into the 
world with extraordinary stores of 
knowledge about the circumference 
of life, and with a strange agnos- 
ticism about its heart and center. 
We have succeeded in producing 
a generation which has no philos- 
ophy, to whom all fundamental 
questions are meaningless. This 
might not be so bad if man could 
permanently hold on to his ques- 
tion mark, that is to say, if he could 
permanently be an agnostic. But 
as Somerset Maugham has. said, 
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“The practical outcome of agnos- 
. ticism is that you act as though God 
did not exist.” And W. E. Hocking, 
the psychologist, says, “The pre-war 
experience of France in secularized 
education has furnished a striking 
instance of the principle that in edu- 
cation a vacuum is equivalent to 
a negation.” The net result of mod- 
ern agnosticism is that modern men 
have ceased to believe at all in the 
supernatural. 

If you are a bold spirit, you will 
probably feel that this is a good 
thing, but consider what is happen- 
ing. We are turning out from our 
schools and universities masses of 
men and women who are virtually 
atheists. We are letting these men 
and women loose in a world where 
the newspapers and the wireless 
are able to exert a propaganda in- 
fluence of unbelievable power. The 
secularly educated modern man, 
without any religion, is powerless 
to resist these forces, and into the 
central blank of his life there comes 
the State or the Empire, or the 
Cause or the Leader. We say, “Let 
children be freely educated and let 
them choose if they wish to worship 
in later life.” The result is that our 
children do worship in later life. 
They worship the Mikado of Japan, 
or Kemal Attaturk, or Benito Mus- 
solini, or Adolf Hitler, or Stalin, or 
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even General Franco. In our at- 
tempts to set men free we have com- 
pelled them to be slaves. 

So through all this Renaissance 
period, we see the same forces at 
work. In every department of life 
man cries out for freedom. For a 
time his freedom seems to work for 
good, and then ‘at the last he finds 
himself back in a new and more 
hideous form of slavery. Can we 
interpret to our age the historical 
tragedy in which we all find our- 
selves actors? I feel that we can. 

In St. John’s version of the trial 
of Christ, the Jews shouted to Pilate, 
“We have no King but Caesar.” 
Now what these men wanted to 
shout was only the first part of that 
sentence, namely, “We have no 
King.” They hated Caesar.. In part 
they were destroying Christ because 
Christ had refused to draw the 
sword against Caesar. But the prac- 
tical exigency of the occasion com- 
pelled them, if they would have 
Christ destroyed, to affirm Caesar. 
No doubt they did it with a mental 
reservation, but they did it. It is 
the strange destiny of man that if 
he will not affirm the highest, he 
appears to be inevitably condemned 
to affirm the lowest. For him there 
is no halfway house. At the Ren- 
aissance man attempted to cry, “We 
have no King.” They stood mid- 
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way between God and the Devil, 
and, repudiating both, they set up 
man in their place. But now history 
is compelling us against our own 
will to complete the text. We can 
no longer in these days say, “We 
have no King,” but with whatever 
bitterness of spirit we are compelled 
to adds “but iCaesar.; 
turned science into a curse. Caesar 


Caesar has 


has turned economics into a blight. 
Caesar has enslaved art and uses 
education for his own purposes. 
Bitter and bewildered, men see all 
for which they had hoped, de- 
stroyed and repudiated, so that the 
youth of Italy can rejoice that they 
“are trampling on the stinking 
corpse of freedom.’ We have gone 
the full circle. Setting out to be free 
we trample on freedom itself. Setting 
out to have no King we have the 
lowest. 

What the Renaissance man did 
not realize, and what we have not 
yet in the modern world realized, 
is that man is not absolute. There- 
fore human freedom can never be 


absolute freedom. Science was right 
in claiming freedom, but wrong 
when it set itself up as the absolute. 
Business men were right in claiming 
greater freedom, but wrong when 
they demanded absolute freedom. 
Art was justified in demanding a 
wider world, but wrong when she 
insisted that no bounds whatever 
could be set to her world. Education- 
alists who cry out for the best pos- 
sible secular education are right, but 
wrong when they go on to assert | 
that that can only be achieved by 
the repudiation of any form of 
religious education. Man’s freedom 
is a relative freedom which he enjoys 
under the will of God. The curse of 
our day is that he has turned that 
relative into an absolute. There is 
deep truth in Tennyson’s linking 
together knowledge and reverence, 
and in his further assertion: 
Our wills are ours, 
we know not how, 
Our wills are ours 
to make them Thine.” 


What’s strange, what would be marvelous, is not that God should 
really exist; the marvel is that such an idea, the idea of the necessity 
of God, could enter the head of such a savage, vicious beast as man. So 
holy it is, so touching, so wise and so great credit it does to man, 


—Dostoevsky 


PRAYER, ‘THE= BEOOD: OFF THEs OU 


Nosing about an Oxford bookshop one summer, I came across a 
little book on prayer, written by a Catholic priest, Father Vincent 
McNabb of England. I was impressed by the title, “The Craft of Prayer,” 
for the word “craft” means a trade, a guild, devoted to the perfection 
of something artistic or useful. Again, we have this idea of the great 
business of prayer. It is good to pick up this little book and learn 
from the wisdom of the devout author, who, by the way, holds that “sleep 
is the greatest enemy of the Catholic Church.” Father McNabb does not 
believe in trifling with prayer. He is concerned with ridding the minds 
of his hearers of any cheap conception they may have of the practice and 
discipline of prayer. He holds that there are ten thousand things to 
see in prayer, that there are always new things to be learned about prayer. 
He believes that we should have serious misgivings about our prayers. He 
teels that we have not really begun the life of prayer unless we have 
serious misgivings about the influence of prayer over the activities of 
our daily conduct. He puts a proper valuation on meditation and the 
ministry of silence, and avers that “the preliminary silence of our Lord 
was the very power of His three year’s speech. His speech was charged 
with silence. Our lives will be almost futile if there is no prayer at all 
in them, or if our prayer is in a water-tight compartment, having nothing 
to do with our subsequent actions.” 


To read the strong words of this Catholic priest, is to be conscious 
of both the gentleness and the severity of his thinking on the subject 
of prayer. With Father McNabb’s little book, “The Craft of Prayer,” in 
my hands, I sense anew the importance of this great business of prayer, 
the vastness of it, and the everlasting good of it. To epitomize his 
views on the subject: Theories about prayer do not get us far; a philosophy 
of prayer, however sound, is not enough unless it makes prayer more real 
and appealing. The one thing that is all important is the practice of 
prayer, intelligently purposed, spiritually pervaded, the fully-orbed life of 
prayer, which some mystic has called the “blood of the soul.” —From 
Tuts Great Business or Betnc a Curistian, by Edgar DeWitt Jones. 
Harper and Brothers, Publishers, New York and London, 1938. 
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MUSSOLINI, FRANCO, THREATEN 
PROTESTANT MISSIONS 


WV 7 arFarE and the domination 

of increasingly large areas by 
the totalitarian governments are 
steadily reducing the spread of 
Protestantism and the possibility of 
maintaining church institutions in 
mission countries, according to a 
recent report of the correspondent 
secretaries of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Methodist Church. 

Freedom of worship is meeting 
the strongest political opposition 
today in the history of Protestant 
missions, the Rev. Dr. Ralph E. 
Diffendorfer and the Rev. Dr. 
William E. Shaw, the board’s execu- 
tive secretaries, reported. 

Opposition to the work of the 
missions in Japan, Korea and the 
conquered parts of China, in Italy 
and Italian colonies, in Spain and in 
Germany was singled out in the 
report as a warning to the mission- 
ary forces of the entire world. 


“The regular activities of our 
church and its institutions have been 
almost completely disrupted in East 
China,” the report said. “Every 
activity of the Christian movement 
in Japan has been clouded by the 
war operations in China. 

“Ttalian territory in Africa has 
already become practically impos- 
sible for Protestant missions. If 
Germany’s demand for African 
territories is filled, it will be from 
territory that is at present Belgian, 
British, Portuguese, French or 
Spanish. In all such territory Chris- 
tian missions exist. 

“If General Franco wins in Spain, 
Protestant work is in danger of 
being absolutely forbidden. If the 
republic wins the war, it is felt that 
there will be the same liberty of 
working as at present in Loyalist 
territory and a new opportunity of 
increasing and developing the evan- 
gelical cause.” 


MORALE 


I remember one old lady in Madrid. This was in the Quatro 
Caminos district, which suffered heavily from aerial attacks. The old 
lady was quietly knitting. She sat on a folding chair amid the ruins. 


“Why did you not evacuate?” 


“We have to show them our strength,” was her reply. 


—Ilya Ehrenbourg 


SOUTH AFRICANS ON “MUNICH” 


Letter to the “Manchester Guardian” 


M* WE STATE our considered 
views on the European situ- 
ation? We believe them to be of 
importance for two reasons. First, at 
a considerable distance from the 
immediate theater of conflict and 
less influenced by the misleading 
emotions of the moment, we can 
perhaps keep our eyes on the funda- 
mentals. Secondly, in the Union of 
South Africa we live in an atmos- 
phere where we are always con- 
scious of a considerable and not 
much concealed Nazi propaganda 
which, if not openly encouraged, is 
at least winked at by the authorities. 
In South-West Africa, a territory 
mandated to the Union, there is 
already more than the beginnings of 
a new Sudeten question. We submit, 
therefore, that we may see much 
more clearly than many people in 
Britain how great is the danger to 
democratic ideals and world peace in 
the partition of Czechoslovakia. 

In the first place, we see the 
present situation as no less the result 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy than 
Herr Hitler’s. There is no escaping 
the view that the British Govern- 
ment’s policy has been deliberately 
pro-Nazi and, in the inner circles 


of the cabinet at least, has even 
aimed at something like its present 
achievement. There is certainly not 
the excuse that the British Govern- 
ment was taken unawares by Ger- 
many’s aggressive designs. Not only 
are those aims conveniently dis- 
played in “Mein Kampf,” but the 
whole British Cabinet had already 
accepted the responsibility for Mr. 
Eden’s resignation on a policy of 
joint resistance by Britain, France 
and Russia to the aggressive attitude 
to the dictators—a policy which, 
had it been adopted, had every 
chance of success. Indeed, it is diffi- 
cult to escape the view that that 
policy was rejected precisely because 
it was likely to succeed. 

That the British Government has 
any interest in the rights and treat- 
ment of minorities is too fantastic 
for the most kindly disposed belief. 
It does not appear that it mentioned 
to Herr Hitler the German treat- 
ment of Jews nor to Mussolini the 


question of his own German 


minority. In any case, as a solution . 


of the minority problems in Czecho- 


slovakia the present scheme is 
frankly immoral, and every author- 


ity on the problem whose ideas are 
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worth considering has been cate- 
gorically against it. 

First, presented to us as a problem 
of minority rights, the problem was 
ultimately worked up into one of 
war or peace. We agree, of course, 
that the danger of war became very 
great. In the early stages the obvious 
ways of stamping the danger out 
were, either through stupidity or 
design, deliberately avoided by the 
British Government. Thus encour- 
aged, and greatly assisted by the 
notorious article in the Times, 
the German demands grew until 
we were told that we were faced by 
almost certain world war. The 
question then put to us was, Is 
Czechslovakia too big a price to pay 
for peace? But this question we were 
not allowed to answer for ourselves, 
for both the British and French 
Governments acted undemocratically 
and came near to acting unconstitu- 
tionally, in preventing public opin- 
ion from facing the question or 
from knowing what the two Govern- 
ments were really doing. There is 
more than a suspicion that the war 
scare was partly artificial and was 
used to avert the gaze of the demo- 
cratic peoples from the fundamental 
issues while the one remaining 
liberal State in Central Europe was 
reduced to impotence. 

We do not believe that even at 


Munich the alternative to giving 
Hitler his full demands was war. 
Mr. Chamberlain went to Munich 
with two very good cards in his 
hand—the fear of war even in 
Germany (out of which Mr. 
Chamberlain made much political 
capital) and the unreadiness of the 
German High Command to lose 
another world war. Yet Mr. Cham- 
berlain deliberately threw those two 
cards away. Was it that he did not 
want to play them? At the outset he 
should have insisted on Czecho- 
slovakia’s being represented or 
categorically refused to go. 

If at this price we have bought 
permanent peace it might be worth 
the cost, but does anyone in his 
senses believe that this peace can 
last more than a few months? The 
obvious and deliberate isolation of 
Russia is in any case incompatible 
with peace, to say nothing of the 
more immediate dangers of Spain 
and Palestine, which must either be 
subject to further concessions to the 
Fascist powers or enlarge the area of 
conflict. Only the most credulous 
can believe that Hitler and Mussolini 
are now satisfied. Look at it however 
you will, all that Mr. Chamberlain 
has succeeded in doing is to enlarge 
the orbit of the Fascist powers, with 
their war ideologies, and narrow 
the orbit of the democratic powers, 
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which stand for peace. 

We see in this situation two grave 
dangers. The first is that every- 
where the forces of reaction have 
been strengthened against the in- 
terests of the vast majority of 
peoples. This can only sharpen class 
conflict. If our Fascist Parlimentari- 
ans will not allow democracy to 
work, the people will see their only 
hope in revolution and will quite 
rightly look to Russia for inspiration 
and assistance. Herein lies the folly 
and wickedness in isolating Russia 
and refusing her the opportunity to 
play the constructive part in inter- 
national life that she has latterly 
been anxious to play. 

The second danger that we see 
is the incalculable consequence of 
the decline in moral standards in 
British foreign policy since 1931. 
It is doubtful whether any group of 
politicians in history have had such 
a pernicious influence on European 
politics as the present so-called inner 
British Cabinet. Each has been 
concerned with major events in 
recent years which have brought 
shame on the people of Britain: Sir 
John Simon and Manchuria, Sir 
Samuel Hoare and Abyssinia, Lord 
Halifax and Austria, and now Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain and Czecho- 
slovakia. They have so long forsaken 


any guiding moral principle that 
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January 


they are apparently incapable of 
distinguishing between right and 
wrong. This now threatens to 
the moral fiber of the 
people, and unless the rot is stopped 


weaken 


we may as well bid farewell to free 
dom and social progress. 

We believe it is urgent, therefore, 
while there ‘is yet time to work 
through democratic institutions, that 
all progressive parties should come 
together in fundamental agreement 
upon a programme of international 
policy. They should seek to carry 
out and develop this programme by 
cooperation with similar groups in 
other democratic countries. Such a 
programme should include coopera- 
tion with Russia and any other 
countries who will pledge them- 
selves jointly to resist aggression. It 
must have a firm moral appeal and 
resist the pernicious doctrine that 
peace and righteousness are alter- 
natives. Cannot we have a new 
Cobden League to propagate these 
ideas throughout the of 
Great Britain and France and to 
turn them into a political reality? 


whole 


—Yours 
John N. Reedman 
Paul H. Guenault 
D. B. Sumner 
S. Davis 
University of the Witwatersrand, 
Johannesburg, Sept. 30. 
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THE,ONE AND TH Ey MANY. 


By WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN 
ees WORD ecumenical 


world-wide, universal. It is a 


means 


modern substitute for the word 
which is the 


equivalent in our theological vocabu- 


catholic, nearest 
lary. It has come into vogue in order 
to differentiate the type of unity 
which is our ideal today from that 
which has been dominant in ecclesi- 
astical circles in the past — not only 
in Catholic circles technically so- 
called, but also in many forms of 
Protestantism. Protestantism, too, in 
its best tradition has claimed to be 
catholic — that is, universal — in the 
sense that the gospel it preaches is of 
universal authority, and that those 
who differ from its definitions as 
formulated in its recognized stand- 
ards are to be regarded as heretics. 

The new thing in the movement 
we call ecumenical is that it has 
broken, in theory at least, with this 
exclusive conception. Its ideal of 
unity is not one of uniformity but 
of unity in variety, and the task 
of the theologian who would give 
expression to this ideal is to discover 
and to define the limits of permiss- 
ible variation within the universal 
church. 


It is only recently that we have 


come to appreciate what this ideal 
means for theology. We have been 
so accustomed to identify Christian 
theology with the type in which we 
are brought up, that it is difficult for 
us to conceive of any other kind. 
It has long been recognized, of 
course, in all branches of the church 
that there is a common Christian life 
which overflows the barriers set for 
it by the theologians and makes 
possible a wider fellowship in wor- 
ship and in work. But the bearing of 
this fact upon theological thinking 
has been only gradually apprehen- 
ded. It was long assumed that while 
Christians of different views might 
cooperate in practical works of 
necessity and mercy and might even 
at a pinch pray together, they had 
a duty each to maintain his own 
theology unimpaired. The first 
Edinburgh Conference of 1910, 
which we may take as marking the 
beginning of ecumenical movement 
in its modern form, proceeded on 
this assumption, and the Stockholm 
Conference of 1925 still took it for 
granted. It was only with the calling 
of the Lausanne Conference of 1927, 
where theological issues were of 
necessity brought into the fore- 


From the article “The Contribution of America to Ecumenical Theology.” 
Tue Journat oF Reuicion, July 1938 
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ground, that the implications of the 
ecumenical movement for theology 
began to appear. 

At first, to be sure, the affirmation 
of unity in variety was rather an act 
of faith than a reasoned convic- 
tion. Lausanne gave utterance to 
one noble statement of the church’s 
message to the world, the gospel. But 
this statement, skillfully drawn by 
Professor Deissman, was designedly 
couched in religious rather than in 
The 
work of the other commissions, 
dealing as they were obliged to do 
with matters of doctrine, was con- 


technical theological terms. 


fined to a formulation of agreements 
and differences without any attempt 
to deal constructively with the theo- 
logical issues they raised. The years 
that have intervened, however, have 
shown with ever increasing clear- 
ness how impossible it is to main- 
tain the line originally drawn 
between doctrine and life; and this 
change of attitude is reflected in the 
preparatory volumes that have been 
issued by the Oxford and Edinburgh 
Conferences of 1937. In both series, 
distinctly theological issues are much 
more prominent than they were ten 
years ago, and where, as in the 
doctrine of the church, the Con- 
ference adjourned without coming 
fairly to grips with the major issues 
at stake, there was general recogni- 


January 


tion that this policy of evasion can 
no longer be successfully continued. 
If the ecumenical movement is to go 
forward toward assured success it 
must be rooted in a common faith to 
which it is possible to give theolo- 
gical formulation. 

If we attempt to analyze the 
theological types which the ecumen- 
ical movement has brought face to 
face, there are four which stand out 
above the others as having far- 
reaching significance. First to claim 
our notice because of its bold chal- 
lenge of the older presuppositions 
is the radical dualism which is re- 
presented by Karl Barth and his 
school. In his reaction against a 
doctrine of immanence which has 
carried its identification of God 
with nature so far as to seem to 
leave no place for the divine initia- 
tive and sovereignty, Barth has em- 
phasized the transcendence of God 
to a point which calls in question the 
very possibility of a natural theology. 
In this he takes issue not only with 
the modernists in our own day but 
with the unbroken tradition of his- 
toric theology, both Catholic and 
Protestant. In the sharp dualism 
with which he contrasts reason and 
revelation, he seems to leave no 
place for any standard by which 
the adyocates of an ecumenical 
theology can adjust their differences. 
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Like Athanasius in an older day he 
utters his “no” to those who propose 
any form of compromise with error, 
and if “no” were his last word it 
would bode ill for the possibility 
of an ecumenical theology. 

Fortunately, the first word is not 
always the last. Athanasius himself 
found a way to conserve the interest 
he had at heart while making place 
for the rival truth for which his 
opponents contended. Let us hope 
the same may prove true of Barth. 

A second factor to be considered 
in the ecumenical movement is the 
type of militant sacramentalism rep- 
resented by the Anglo-Catholic party 
in England and in this country. 
The theological position . which 
they hold.is not new. Indeed it has 
been a ferment in the Church of 
England ever since the Oxford 
Movement, but it gains added sig- 
nificance today because of the new 
condition which the church faces. 

In the final report of the Edin- 
burgh Conference attention is called 
to the fact that the most acute 
difficulties in the way of the move- 
ment for church union are found 
when a matter of worship or of 
order is made at the same time a 
matter of faith. In the case of the 
Anglo-Catholics, both these com- 
binations occur. Both in their view 
of the sacraments and in their view 
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of the ministry they elevate to the 
position of a central doctrine of 
faith tenets which to the broad 
churchmen and evangelicals of their 
own communion are simply matters 
of private opinion. Unless their theo- 
logical contentions can be met they 
refuse to take any practical steps 
toward reunion. Clearly, if progress 
is to be made here there is need -of 
fundamental theological thinking by 
those who hold other conceptions 
of the church. 

A third tendency of which account 
must be taken by those who would 
seriously attempt the task of pro- 
viding an ecumenical theology is 
that represented in Great Britain and 
the United States by those who are 
often described as advocates of the 
social gospel. Characteristic of their 
view of Christianity is a liberal atti- 
tude toward inherited customs both 
in thought and practice, a keen 
sense of the responsibility of the 
church not only for changing 
individual lives but for dealing 
constructively with social evils, and 
an optimistic view of the possibility 
of improvement by the use of ra- 
tional and moral means. This type of 
hopeful experimental _ theology 
(liberalism as it is familiarly called) 
is attacked today by Barthians and 
Anglo-Catholics alike as surrender- 
ing the distinctive character of the 
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gospel, while in secularist circles it 
is criticized as an ineffective com- 
promise. 

Finally, we have a group of social 
radicals who would commit the 
church to a revolutionary program. 


They differ from one another in 


January 


the particular programs which they 
advocate, but agree in their desire 
for a complete break with the exist- 
ing system in the interests of a new 
social order, Socialist or Communist, 


as the case may be. 


It is indeed lamentable that the Bishops of the Spanish Church 
in the letter they addressed to the Bishops of the whole world in the 
summer of 1937, though uttering a passing word of sympathy to the 
Basque clergy, should utter not one word of condemnation of the wholesale 
imprisonments and executions carried out for a year previously in 
insurgent Spain. The letter, however, expresses grave fears of the setting 
up of a dictatorship which by the date of writing was already in 
existence, and it was probably a sense of impotence that kept them 
silent on the matter. That the Bishops are justified in their fear of a 
dictatorship is shown in the statement of a Capuchin monk, Don Manuel 
Cardona Inigo, who, on escaping from insurgent territory after more 
than a year spent there, declared that “since the military rising, the 
Church has lost its hold on spiritual things. Those priests who do not 
abandon their holy offices to fight either politically or with arms .. . are 
despised, for religion has lost its hold mystically and is now merely used as 
propaganda to exalt the claims of Fascism.” 


The Bishops letter bears the marks, indeed, of having been prompted 
by secular authority. Its signatories accept without question the stories 
of the destruction of works of art by Government supporters, which 
were shortly afterwards exposed by Sir Frederick Kenyon and Mr. Mann. 
They also express a belief in the reality of the Communist plot, based chiefly 
in the sentence in Document A which alleged the existence of a trained 
force of 250,000 men. It is noteworthy that, in spite of the evidence the 
letter bears of being written under pressure, there were three Bishops who 
did not sign it. 


From Srarcuiicut on Spain, by the Duchess of Athol, Penguin Book. 
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PROTESTANTISM, LIBERTY AND 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


By REV. JOSEPH NOVOTNY, D. D. 


a Be czEcHOosLovaK land looks 
like a finger of the great Slav 
hand pointing other Slavs to West- 
ern culture of which he became the 
interpreter. Being the center of 
Europe, and having high mountains 
as a natural frontier, the Czecho- 
slovak was able, during the many 
hundreds of years of Germanizing 
efforts of his neighbors, to remain 
a Czechish peninsula in the German 
Sea. His chief connection with his 
Slav brethern has been the Poles of 
the north. 

The Czechoslovaks accepted 
Christianity as preached to them by 
the two Greek brethren, Cyrill and 
Methodius. This fact is the reason 
why the Czechslovaks, while for the 
most part Roman Catholics, have not 
been strong followers of Rome. 

The Protestant Reformation ideas 
took root in Bohemia and in the 
other Czechoslovak territory. The 
greatest man that the Czechoslovak 
nation produced, John Hus, was not 
the first or only reformer. He had 
many forerunners. His clever col- 
league was Jerome of Prague, and 

From the article “Reavity aND 
THe Missionary Review oF 


his spiritual successor, Peter Chel- 
cicky, a man who was born too soon, 
an apostle of world peace and separa- 
tion of State and Church. He was 
the spiritual father of the “Unitas 
Fratrum,” and introduced believer’s 
baptism into the Bohemian Brethren 
Church. Count Tolstoy professed 
himself his admirer and disciple. 
The Bohemian Brethren Church of 
old is sometimes called today “the 
most beautiful blossom on the tree 
of Christianity since the time of the 
Comenius, the great 
leader of the “Unitas 
Fratrum,” the teacher of nations, 


apostles.” 
religious 


who was called to Harvard as presi- 
dent, is a man who is not valued 
enough. We are only beginning to 
understand what he meant, not only 
for the Czechoslovaks but for the 
culture of the world. The Moravian 
Church of today has its origin in the 
work of Chelcicky and Comenius. 

Czechoslovaks are the only Slavs 
who adopted the Reformation and 
followed it for two hundred years. 
It was an eminently religious coun- 
try, “The Land of Book and Cup.” 
RoMANCE IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA.” 
THE Wor.tp, November 1938 
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There is a proverb, which has its 
origin in the time of Hus: “The 
Husitic woman knows the Bible 
better than the priest.” The Czecho- 
slovaks printed the first Bible in 
a living tongue— New Testament 
in 1475, the Bible in 


1488, in Prague. For the man who 


whole 


daily reads and meditates in the 
Bible they coined a word, pismak, 
which cannot be translated into any 
other language. Nowhere is the 
Lord’s Supper held in higher esteem 
than among the Czechoslovaks. The 
old independent Protestant Czech 
State was a land of liberty, with the 
king-democrat, George of Podebrad, 
who was a Czechoslovak citizen, 
chosen king because of his spiritual 
nobility. This Reformaticn move- 
ment was transplanted into Slovakia 
so that half of the population became 
Protestants and they use the Czech 
Bible and hymnals today. 
Another fact which shows the 
missionary spirit of the Czechoslo- 
vaks in the dawn of the Reforma- 
tion, is of spiritual interest to all 
Anglo-Saxons. When Scotland was 
still Roman Catholic, but had some 
friends of Reformation ideas, they 
sent to Prague a message in 
which they asked for a representa- 
tion of the Reformation ideas in the 
cradle of Reformation. The Czechs 
sent a whole expedition, the leader 
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of which, Pavel Kravar, was pro- 
fessor in the Prague University. In 
his adopted country he became 
known as Paul Crawer, or Craw; 
he preached the Gospel in Scotland 
for three years, and was burned as 
a heretic at St. Andrews in 1433. 

Peter Paine, an early English 
Reformer, who was banned from 
his native country because of his 
“heretic” beliefs, found a refuge in 
the free country of Bohemia, and 
died there in peace, known as 
“Brother English.” The center and 
spiritual stronghold of the Reforma- 
tion ideas was the Czech University 
of Prague, the oldest one in Central 
Europe, founded in 1348. 

When America was discovered, 
and many left their homeland to 
seek gold, the Czechoslovaks re- 
vealed a thirst after pure religion, 
and sent abroad an expedition to 
find the best Christians in the world 
and to bring home their experience. 

Meanwhile the religious divisions 
were serious. When civil war broke 
out in 1618, the Austrians invaded 
the land and the tragic battle near 
Prague was a precursor of the end 
of the independent Protestant 
Czechoslovak State. Emperor Ferdi- 
nand of Austria proclaimed that he 
would rather see Czechoslovakia a 
desert than a Protestant country. 
Few pages of history show such a 
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dark record as those of the persecu- 
tion of Protestants in Bohemia by 
Roman Catholic Austria. The Jesuits 
and soldiers entered the land and 
tried to “convert” the people with 
sword and fire. They beheaded 
twenty-seven Czech religious leaders 
and passed a law that everybody who 
would not be a Roman Catholic 
must leave the country or die. Many 
died, many left the country without 
their property, so that although 
Bohemia, before the Thirty Years’ 
War, had over three millions of in- 
habitants, after the war there were 
left only eight hundred thousand 
people. The property of the Protes- 
tant Czechs (which amounted to 
five hundred million gold crowns, 
according to the historian, Bilek) 
was given to the Roman Catholic 
Church, nobility and the Emperor. 
Three hundred years of persecution 
followed, the history of which a 
Czech can read only with a bleeding 
heart. The Roman Catholic German- 
Austrians largely succeeded in turn- 
ing the Czech Protestant land into 
a Roman Catholic country. 

To make the nation forget their 
national hero, John Hus, the Jesuits 
brought out a fictitious John (Nepo- 
muk), and named him the nation’s 
patron saint in 1729. 

A dark period followed in Czech 
history. In the forests and mountains 


remained the true pismaks, readers 
of the Bible, although the Bible was 
proclaimed a forbidden book which 
the Jesuits told the people not to 
read and many were taken away by 
force. In order that Catholic servants 
might not touch the “poisoned 
books,” they carried them in chains, 
and the priests burned them in the 
churchyards. One Jesuit leader pro- 
claimed openly that he (Konias) 
had burned sixty thousand Bohem- 
ian Bibles and Protestant religious 
books. In order to find hidden Bibles 
it is recorded that the Jesuits used 
to wear shoes with nails when they 
went to the fields where the people 
were working barefoot. Trampling 
on their feet, they asked where they 
kept their Bibles. People often went 
from one village where there was no 
Bible to a village where there still 
was a Bible and offered a loaf of 
bread to be allowed to read and learn 
parts by heart, in order to share its 
contents with their neighbors when 
they returned. 

In these dark three hundred 
years the Protestant Czechoslovaks 
had to fight Vienna and Rome, that 
together tried to Germanize and 
to Romanize the nation. Therefore 
it came about that every Czecho- 
slovak was filled with a hatred 
against this dualism, and as he read 
history the antagonism was doubled. 
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The third period of the Czecho- 
slovak nation starts at the moment 
with the great World War. It was 
natural that every Czechoslovak re- 
solved to side with the Allies against 
Austria, their oppressor. The leader 
of the nation, Prof. T. G. Masaryk, 
wisely foresaw that a revolution 
would mean suicide. Therefore he 
recommended that some of the lead- 
ers go abroad to cooperate with the 
Allies, and others stay at home to 
lead the people. Regiments were 
organized in Russia, France, Italy, 
and America. As a result the Allies 
recognized the right of the Czecho- 
slovaks for independence. 

Austria endeavored to punish the 
Czechoslovaks for their thirst after 
freedom and the children suffered 
especially. As one poet said: “Who 
saw the sufferings of men, did not 
see anything, he must see the suffer- 
ings of the women; who saw the 
sufferings of women, did not see 
anything, he must see the sufferings 
of the children.” The children 
sought for bits of food in ashes, or 
begged on their knees at the door 
for a piece of bread. When the war 
was nearly at an end, the Austrian 
minister for Foreign Affairs, Czer- 
nin, said to the Czechoslovak lead- 
ers, “When we are forced to leave 
your country, we shall leave it a 


cemetery.” After the armistice 


January 


eighty-two per cent of the Czecho- 
slovak children had consumption, 
and two out of three who were 
born in the last year of the war died 
because of the weakness of their 
mothers. In spite of this persecution, 
the nation kept the motto of John 
Hus: “Woe to those who, for a 
piece of bread, sell the truth.” 

When the war was near at an end, 
the Czechoslovaks could wait no 
longer for the armistice. When they 
that their oppressor grew 
weaker and the Allies stronger, they 
thought that the moment had ar- 
rived for their liberation. On the 
twenty-eighth of October, 1918, 
Prague was aroused to enthusiasm. 
Crowds crying, “Liberty! Hurrah for 
the Allies!” were marching through 
the streets. People went about kiss- 
ing and embracing each other. The 
Czechslovaks are proud that their 
greatest day in history was not 
stained by a single drop of blood, 
even by the “enemy.” The Austro- 
Germans feared the day of liberation 
would be a day of vengeance—there- 
fore they closed the doors and 
windows of their houses in fear. 
But the 
messengers to the Germans to open 
their houses, with the message 
that they need not be afraid as the 
nation did not intend to persecute 
anybody in the new State. 
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When Czechoslovakia was libera- 
ted, it seemed only natural that the 
should be 
crowned by a religious liberation. 
The Czechoslovak Government pre- 
scribed for the first time in the new 


national liberation 


state a census, to record to what 
nationality each one belonged, and 
what religion he professed. 


In the old Austria it was not easy 
to leave the Roman Catholic Church, 
but after the World War, there was 
proclaimed complete religious lib- 
erty. Many Czechoslovaks, even 
nominal Roman Catholics, were 
ashamed to say that they belonged to 
the Church which had “burned the 
greatest Czechoslovak that ever 
lived,” John Hus; the church which 
“robbed our greatest men of their 
property,’ and had either killed 
them or sent them abroad as beggars. 


They said: “We cannot read the 
history of our nation without feeling 
ashamed that we belong to those 
who destroyed the whole life of our 


nation.” 


Many people (perhaps one-third) 
left the Roman Catholic Church 
during this movement and the proc- 
ess is not at an end. While two-thirds 
of the population are still reported 


as Roman Catholics, according to 
the last census the capital city of 
Prague has only fiftythree per cent 
in that church. Great numbers are 
joining the new Czechoslovak 
Church which has broken all ties 
with Rome, recognizes the great men 
of our Reformation as their spiritual 
leaders, uses the Czechoslovak’s lan- 
guage in the church, has pictures of 
John Hus on the altars, and sings 
old Husitic 
marry, and the church is growing in 


hymns; the priests 
numbers as well as in spiritual life. 
They are learning from the Protes- 
tant churches new methods, such as 
the Sunday 
People’s Societies. 


school and Young 


Many join the different Protes- 
tant churches which, in a short 
time, have admitted thousands. In 
the west of Bohemia, in a country 
town, where there was a Presbyte- 
rian church with about one thou- 
sand members, today the same 
church has twenty thousand mem- 
bers. In the same district is a coun- 
try town where all the population 
left the Roman Catholic Church and 
joined the Protestants, leaving 
only the priest, his housekeeper and 


the janitor in the Catholic Church. 


WHAT IS A HERETIC? 


By RUFUS M. JONES 
WV 7 uar 1s a heretic? We use the 
word so loosely in these mod- 
ern times that the charge of heresy 
means little, while many persons 
even jauntily profess to be heretics 
and rejoice in wearing the badge. 
Once it was more dangerous to be 
thought a heretic than it was to be 
sent at the head of a besieging force 
to storm a castle; and nobody then, 
under any circumstances, ever ad- 
mitted that he really was a heretic. 
The person who deviated from the 
larger group did so in the over- 
whelming conviction that he was 
right and the others were wrong. 
“If he stood 


alone in a howling wilderness he 


As Chesterton says, 


was more than a man; he was a 
church. He was the center of the 
universe; it was round him that the 
stars swung. All the tortures torn 
out of forgotten hells could not 
make him admit that 
heretical.” 

But when does the term “heretic” 
rightly apply? When does a man 
cease to be counted safe and become 
a dangerous heretical adventurer? 
Not, of course, until certain truths 
have been accepted as sacred and 
have won a group of adherents who 


he was 


believe them to be both true and 
essential to life and salvation. There 
must be a conscious and intense 
orthodoxy in the field before there 
can be a standard that can be used 
to differentiate and determine her- 
esy. Heresy is positive deviation 
within the fold from an established, 
or at least an accepted, set of doc- 
trines or body of ideas. Doubt, 
scepticism, infidelity, are not heresy. 
They are indications of drift and 
uncertainty, and, perhaps, of the 
disintegration of faith, but they are 
too weak and negative to be called 
heresy. Heresy proclaims something 
to be true and important. It an- 
nounces a way. It asserts a fiery 
positive. It has the emphasis of in- 
fallibility no less than orthodoxy has. 
The point of importance is that it 
challenges the ideas of orthodoxy 
and insists that something else is 
more true and closer to the eternal 
nature of things. Orthodoxy in all 
ages has been concerned with the 
preservation of an objective system 
that has come to be considered es- 
sential to salvation, since the mission 
of the Church, in the mind of the 
faithful, orthodox believer, is to be 
an instrument of salvation. Ortho- 


From Tue Cuurcnu’s Dest to Heretics, by copyright permission of Harper 
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doxy has thus, in the main, formed 
around the essentials for salvation 
and theories of eschatology. Heresies, 
on the other hand, have been more 
concerned with life, with experience, 
with maintaining a continuous reve- 
lation of the Spirit here and now. 
They have inclined to shift the em- 
phasis from heaven to earth. 

In the strict sense we cannot right- 
ly speak of heresy until the period is 
reached when the Church had come 
to be regarded as a divine institu- 
tion, supernaturally equipped and 
endowed and ordained to be the 
depository and channel of truth and 
saving grace. As soon as the leaders 
of the Church began to emphasize 
the immense importance of sound 
doctrine it became necessary to have 
a sure criterion and standard of the 
faith, and quite naturally the Church 
came to occupy the position of guard- 
ian of what was believed to have 
been “once delivered” to its apostolic 
founders, and, as naturally, the 
Church was assumed to be possessed 
of an infallible capacity to keep the 
deposit of truth in its purity and 
wholeness. But long before this po- 
sition became conscious and explicit, 
let us say by the time of Cyprian 
(died 258), in the middle of the 
third century, it had been an im- 
plicit attitude and a steadily grow- 
ing tendency and practice. The fight 


with Gnosticism, which began a full 
century and more before Cyprian’s 
day, forced the Church to formulate 
its faith, and to search out the foun- 
dations of its authority. But there 
was a long formative period when 
authority was more or less subcon- 
scious and inarticulate, and when 
doctrine was being gestated and 
born, though it was not yet a fixed 
and unalterable body of truth. 

If we go back a little farther, to 
the established system of Judaism 
— the Jewish ecclesia at Jerusalem 
— with its magnificent traditions, 
its immense antiquity, its claims to 
divine origin and equally divine 
authority, we shall be compelled to 
admit that Christ Himself and 
His apostolic followers, by the stand- 
ards existing in their day, were 
“heretical.” In fact, St. Paul ac 
cepted the challenge and used the 
very word “heresy” as applying to 
the way of life which he accepted: 
“IT confess unto thee,” he said to 
Felix, “that after the way which 
they call heresy, I serve the God 
of our fathers.” It was plainly 
enough Christ’s deviation from the 
beaten track of orthodox teaching 
and prescribed practice which sent 
Him to the cross at the hands of 
the hierarchy. He boldly and un- 
favourably contrasted the moral reg- 
ulations of the Mosaic code with His 
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own teaching: “It hath been said, 
but I say.” 

If by any chance Christ Himself 
had been taken by His later fol- 
lowers as the model and 


of the 


attempt 


pattern 


new way, and a_ serious 


had been made to set 
up His life and teaching as the 
the Church, 


Christianity would have been some- 


standard norm for 
thing vastly different from what it 
became. Then “heresy” would have 
been, as it is not now, deviation 
from His way, His teaching, His 
spirit, His kingdom. Love and Life 
— not doctrine — would have been 
the sacred. words, the spiritual reali- 
ties for a Ohristian. Dedication to the 
work of bringing the kingdom of 
God, heroism, daring, adventure, 
self-giving, joy, radiance, abandon, 
readiness to go “the second mile,” 
would have characterized Christians. 
What we may properly call “Gali- 
lean Christianity” had a short life, 
though there have been notable at- 
tempts to revive it and make it live 
again, and here and there spiritual 
prophets have insisted that anything 
else than this simple Galilean  reli- 
gion is “heresy”; but the main line 
of historic development has taken a 
different course and has marked the 
emphasis differently. One 
trouble, too, with those attempts to 
return to the Galilean model has 


very 
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always been the tendency to copy 
some outward feature of Christ’s life 
and teaching rather than to catch 
and reproduce the spirit of that life 
and teaching. The early Waldenses 
insisted on wearing sandals to be 
like Him. The Franciscans seized 
upon “poverty” as the sacred mark 
of relationship with Him. Thomas 
a Kempis was far too much under 
the spell of an ascetic Christ rather 
than that of the real Christ of the 
Gospels, though, notwithstanding 
that, his service to spiritual religion 
beyond all question is very great. 
The earliest transforming influ- 
ence which wrought upon the Gali- 
lean way of life and thought was, 
of course, the Jewish body of ideas 
and practices in the midst of which 
it had come to birth, and especially 
the apocalyptic outlook and expecta- 
tions with which many contempor- 
ary minds were saturated. It cannot 
yet be settled how far Christ Himself 
shared in apocalyptic hopes. There 
are two extreme positions, one of 
which makes Christ a teacher of the 
most intense apocalyptic and Messi- 
anic expectations; the other of which 
insists that His entire message was 
ethical and spiritual and wholly de- 
void of apocalyptic content. Both 
these extreme views are in pretty 
violent conflict respectively with 
large sections of the Gospel accounts, 
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and neither of them seems likely 
to gain the final support of general 
expert judgment. But almost ail 
scholars are now agreed that there 
was a steady growth of apocalyptic 
material in the period of the life of 
the Ohurch during which the teach- 
ing of Christ was being brought into 
permanent literary form. Some of 
the later strata of the Gospels are 
more definitely apocalyptic in tone 
than are the earlier ones. The closer 
we press to the actual life and the 
very words themselves which He 
spoke, the less we find of material 
which relates Him to, or links Him 
up with the popular hopes and ex- 
pectations of the time, and the more 
He stands forth as a unique reve- 
lation of God’s love and tenderness 
and as the Teacher of a moral and 
spiritual way of life, here and now, 
in this checker-board world of light 
and darkness, of life and death. The 
crassly materialistic expectations are 
almost certainly not His teaching. 
They are alien to Him and are taken 
from the environment in which the 
living seed of His truth grew and 
developed. The fierce and destructive 
traits sometimes attributed to Him 
as Messiah do not belong to the 
original portrait of the gentle, radi- 
ant Galilean. There are many other 
tendencies, too, of Jewish thought 
and practice, tendencies toward a 


priestly system, memories of sacri- 
ficial rites, that have left their tint 
and color on the new spiritual re- 
ligion that was born amid ancient 
and habits, and that 
emerged only slowly into its own 
independent sphere of life and truth. 
The immense service of St. Paul in 


customs 


freeing the new from the yoke of 
bondage of the old can hardly be 
too strongly put, but even so the 
inheritance from the older Jewish 
stock remains a large and, in some 
respects, a heavy legacy, which 
would no doubt have been larger 
had not Jerusalem fallen in the year 
Aye Dan70: 

The influence of Greek life and 
thought is the greatest single factor 
in the profound transformation of 
Christianity from a way of life to an 
elaborate system of thought. Nobody 
who shared in effecting this great 
alteration of basis was consciously 
“heretical.” It was a fact of “mani- 
fest destiny”; the push of racial 
forces, a push which no man could 
have stemmed. The world of the 
first and second centuries was a 
confused and complex mélange of 
faiths, hopes, fears, philosophies, 
theosophies, mystic religions, and 
mysteries. If Christianity had insu- 
lated itself and thad stood aloof from 
this “complex,” it would have made 
no conquests, it would have recorded 
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no triumphs. But, on the other hand, 
it could not “find” itself in and 
through that strange confluence of 
life and thought without at the 
same time “losing” itself as it had 
been in its purity, beauty and sim- 
plicity. 

The Christian world has always 
been ready to recognize that the 
literature of the Old Testament was 
a large factor in the formation of the 
faith and doctrine of Christianity, 
and that body of literature has been 
taken over in toto as an integral part 
of our own scriptures; but that same 
Christian world has not to anything 
like an adequate degree recognized 
the immense influence of the Greek 
prophets: Heraclitus, Socrates, Plato, 
Aristotle, the Stoics and Plotinus, 
who, for better or worse, are in- 
dissolubly builded into the very 
structure of our Christian faith. 
They can no more be eliminated 
than can Abraham, Moses, David, 
and Isaiah. 

We all deviate from Christ. We 
all have wandered from the ways 
of life and thought which prevailed 
in the days of the apostolic Church. 
We cannot pick out texts of Holy 
Scripture and use them as quick 
and easy measuring instruments to 
determine the orthodoxy of men, 
though they do throw much illumin- 
ation upon the paths in which we 


January 


walk. If we are to use the word 
“heresy” with any exact meaning 
we must accept the testing standards 
which the historic Church itself has 
used. We must take as “heretics” 
those whom the Church has called 
heretics, those whom it has burned 
or banned. We must not, however, 
expect to find any universal and un- 
changing body of doctrine by which 
all future deviation is once for all 
settled. There can be found no in- 
fallible standard, held semper et 
ubique et ab omnibus, by which 
every individual in every age and 
country, stands or falls. A heretic 
in one generation would have been 
a saint if he had lived in another, 
and a heretic in one country would 
often be a hero in another. We must 
be content to go to the conclusions 
of the dominant Church of the given 
period, and to pick out our heresies 
and our heretics from the indexes 
and the records of the time. 
When I use the word “Church,” 
I mean by it, first, the body of 
Christian believers in the days of the 
apostolic leaders. Then, next, I mean 
the historic Church, organized under 
authoritative Bishops, which eventu- 
ally divided into the Eastern and 
Roman Catholic branches; and final- 
ly, I mean Protestant Christianity, 
with its denominations, communions 
and branches, called Churches, in 
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so far as they act with authority 
toward those who deviate from the 
settled views and beliefs of the un- 
yielding majority. Where the heresy 
“succeeds” in great enough measure 
the body which is called heretical 
by the mother Church may with 
some right itself be called by the 
same august name of Church, and 
may therewith henceforth proceed 
to have its own heretics. 

In some instances the Church has 
eventually — after the fight was 
ended — taken over nearly all the 
central ideas and practices of the 
specific heresy. 

In other instances heretics have 
mainly served the Church by awak- 
ening it from dullness and lethargy, 
and by stimulating it — “stinging” 
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it, like a gadfly, as Socrates would 
say — to new life and power. They 
have driven it closer back upon the 
sources of its inner life and have thus 
brought it back from its wanderings 
to itself and its true mission. Again 
and again heretics have brought to 
light neglected or unemphasized 
truths. They have championed causes 
which, but for them, would have 
been “lost causes.” They have made 
known the august authority of con- 
science and the immense value of the 
individual. They have borne a glori- 
ous testimony to the range and 
height of human daring and sacri- 
fice, and they have given noble wit- 
ness to the fact that one man with 
God on his side is unconquerable 
— if in fact God 7s on his side. 


THE TORCH AND THE BUCKET 


There is a story of the fourteenth century which tells how 
an old woman was seen one day in the streets of Strasbourg carrying a torch 
in one hand and a bucket of water in the other. When she was asked what 
her strange performance signified, she said that with the torch she was 
going to burn up heaven and with the bucket of water she was going to put 
out hell fire, so that henceforth men could be good for the mere love of 
God and of goodness and not for the sake of results in the unseen world. 
She had no doubt heard Eckhart preach and was giving a vivid pictorial 
illustration of his frequent theme. —Taken from Rufus M. Jones’, Some 


Exponents oF MysricaL RELIGION. 


CO-OPS SCHOOLS OF INDUSTRIAL 


DEMOCRACY 
By W. G. SYMONS 
OM OF THE important elements 

in the growth of political de- 
mocracy has been the existence of 
men who have “learnt democracy” in 
voluntary bodies separate from the 
machinery of governments — for 
example, in the self-governing con- 
gregations of Protestant Christianity. 
At the present time the issues lie, 
not in the field of pure politics, 
but in that of industrial organiza- 
tion. The future course of history 
must depend mainly upon what ex- 
perience is:available in the demo- 
cratic operation of industry. If this 
experience is not available, then fu- 
ture crises must essentially issue in 
a drift towards a fascist form of 
organization. Those who are politi- 
cally conscious often fail to realize 
the full significance of administra- 
tive method as it exists, for example, 
in a highly organized Civil Service 
department. It is simply not possible 
to develop overnight — and least of 
all during a period of crisis — a 
new administrative machine and new 
methods of working. Equally im- 
portant is the ability of those who 
differ in many of their opinions to 
work together and carry out practi- 
ca! policy. It is here that the signi- 


ficance of the cooperative movement 
lies, for it is both a laboratory and 
a training ground in the democratic 
operation of industry. In this way 
the movement has a unique and ir- 
replaceable contribution to make at 
the present time, and one that may 
well be decisive in the history of 
democracy. This claim is a bold one, 
but one that appears capable of sub- 
stantiation. 

The other sources of democratic 
industrial experience — public enter- 
prise and the trade union movement 
— are important, but neither of 
them provides the same quality of 
experience as that provided in the 
cooperative movement. Public enter- 
prise is at the present time practically 
confined to transport, communica- 
tions and power. The cooperative 
movement has experience of provid- 
ing, under socially responsible com- 
mittee control, almost a full range 
of consumers’ goods — both neces- 
sities and luxuries; it has to face 
the many problems of management, 
discipline, investment control and 
labour relations which confront a 
democratic economic system. Each 
trade union is concerned mainly with 
the producer interests of a sectional 


From “Co-operative Societies II” Tur INTERNATIONAL REVIEW 
or Missions, Oxford Press, London, England 
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group, and in consequence the trade 
union movement tends to throw into 
leadership the skilled negotiator. 
The cooperative administrator, on 
the other hand, always has to see 
man both as producer and consumer; 
somehow goods and services have to 
be produced under decent conditions, 


and yet at a price and in a way 


develop the arts of the industrial 
diplomat; the cooperative movement, 
those of the industrial statesman. 
This argument does not minimize 
the importance of the trade union 
movement in the industrial struggle, 
but suggests that the forces making 
for democracy will act more wisely 


if they can use the experience of the 


that suits the consumer. In a phrase, cooperative movement as well as 


the trade union movement tends to that of the trade union movement. 


CONSIDER THE PURITANS 


Consider the Puritans! Now when you ask some people to consider 
the Puritans they shrug their shoulders and say offensive words. And 
admittedly the Puritans were not perfect. They suffered from the limitations 
of their times. They had the faults of their virtues. But they loved freedom, 
and it was there, out of the womb of Puritanism, that the idea of tolerance 
emerged. Go back, if you doubt my words, to the literature of the early 
Baptists and Independents and Quakers and rediscover what they had to say 
about liberty of thought and worship and writing and religious organization. 
Where did they get it from? They got it because they were the people of 
a Book. They did not understand it as we do. They had theories of inspira- 
tion which often led them astray. But in spite of their limitations they 
discovered the liberty of the Christian man and they made a supremely 
important contribution to the English character. —From Tue Return to 
Rexicion by Frank H. Ballard, The Epworth Press, London. 


LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT ON 


SPAIN 


O* Novemser 10 last, Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church made 
public the following letter to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt signed by ninety-five 
prominent Americans. 

“The undersigned share the ur- 
United 
States, through you, should without 


gent conviction that the 
delay take action to discourage fur- 
ther applications of the principles 
used at Munich to settle the Czecho- 
slovak crisis. 

“We believe that the American 
people, increasingly appalled by the 
significance and consequences of the 
Munich agreement, will react most 
unfavorably to further ‘settlements’ 
of this nature, specifically in the case 
of the Spanish conflict. Further con- 
cessions to the totalitarian States at 
the expense of the democratic peo- 
ples and ideals may well do serious 
and, indeed, irreparable damage to 
the cause of understanding and co- 
operation between English-speaking 
and other democratically minded 
peoples. 

“We are motivated in our appeal 
to you, not only by our deep concern 
for the preservation of peace and 
democracy in Europe, but, even 


more, by what further gains for 
totalitarianism will mean to the 
United States. We do not believe 
that a policy of isolationism—which 
such gains, we fear, would encourage 
—plus a large increase in our naval 
and military defenses is an ade- 
quate answer to the new problems 
being created by events in Europe. 
“We appeal to you to make it 
clear to the democratic powers of 
Europe that the American people, 
while disclaiming any wish or right 
to suggest specific terms for the 
settlement of European problems, 
will not look with favor upon de- 
cisions which confer increased power 
and prestige upon the opponents 
of democracy and thus menace the 
peace and freedom, not only of 
Europe, but of the entire world. 
“Concretely, Americans, to whom 


the preservation of democracy in 


South America is of immediate in- 
terest, must regard with gravest con- 
cern the consequences to South 
America and to our relations with 
South American countries of a vic- 
tory of fascism in Spain. 

“The United States, we are con- 
vinced, is now in a more strategic 
position to exert powerful influence 
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on behalf of the cause of democracy 
everywhere than at any time in re- 
cent years. By establishing normal 
commercial relations with the gov- 
ernment of Spain we would give 
new courage and hope to millions in 


every country whose faith in demo- 


to the security and freedom of the 
world to lift the embargo against 
the Spanish Government. Let us 
cease from giving indirect aid and 
comfort to those forces which are, 
on their own acknowledgment, bent 


on destroying what Americans hold 


cratic governments recent events most dear. 


have so profoundly disturbed. “We look to you for action, in the 
“We submit to you, Mr. Presi- confident faith that you will have 


dent, that the United States owes it the gratitude and support of the 


to itself, to the Spanish people and American people.” 


PETER’S SEAT, KEYS AND DOCTRINE 


Christ saith in the gospel, “The scribes and Pharisees sit on Moses’ 
seat.” What was Moses’ seat there, a chair, or the temple, or the churches, or 
synagogue of the land? Nay verily, for Moses came never there. But Moses’ 
seat was Moses’ law and doctrine. Even so Peter’s seat is Peter’s doctrine, 
the gospel of Christ, which Peter taught. And the same doctrine is Peter’s 
keys: so that Peter’s seat, Peter’s keys, and Peter’s doctrine is all one thing. 
Now is Peter’s doctrine Paul’s doctrine, and the doctrine of all the twelve 
apostles indifferently; for they taught all one thing. Wherefore it followeth, 
that Peter’s keys and Peter’s seat be the keys and the seat of Paul also, 
and of all the other twelve apostles, and are nothing save the gospel of 
Christ. And thus, as Peter’s doctrine is no better than Paul’s, but one thing; 
even so Peter’s seat is no greater, nor higher, nor holier than the seat of the 
other twelve. Peter’s seat now is Christ’s seat, Christ’s gospel, on which 
all the apostles sat, and on which this day sit all they only that preach 
Christ truly. —From Tue Work or Wiitiam Tynpatz by S. L. Greenslade, 
Blackie & Son, Glasgow. 


THOMAS MANN “CALLS” 


CHAMBERLAIN 


I HAVE GIVEN up my life in the 
to live among you; and my reason 
is simply this: the fundamental dif- 


country of my birth and come 


ference between life in America and 
life in Europe today is exactly the 
difference between the belief and 
disbelief in truth as an inalienable 
human value. I did not come to 
America because I thought it was 
a paradise of virtue and the purest 
form of the democratic ideal. I have 
no illusions about my new abode. 
I am certain that those who come 
here full of roseate anticipations will 
suffer a disappointment. I know that 
this great and vigorous country is 
a human society full of difficulties, 
inadequacies and human frailties. 
But it may be a consequence of its 
youth and strength, its abundant 
vitality, that it risks the truth. Truth 
expressed in words is here not only 
free but respected, sympathized with 
and stoutly encouraged; whereas in 
the old world that man is more and 
more courting a martyr’s fate who 
persists in believing that truth and 
the word are one and indivisible. 
“Tt is well not to generalize or 
simplify too much. Certain states 
have propagated a contempt for 
Thomas Mann, speaking, November 


truth; they have enthroned its op- 
posite as a force promoting life and 
conquest. They have done to death 
freedom, twin sister of truth, in the 
dictator states. And they have made 
plain to us that the political and the 
moral are one inseparable whole. 
They have proved that the system of 
government which we call demo- 
cracy, which certainly never has been 
and perhaps never can be realized 
anywhere in the world in its pure 
form, is nevertheless bound up not 
only with the idea of freedom but 
with the idea of truth as well. And 
conversely they have shown that the 
basis of the dictatorial state is not 
only unfreedom but also the lie. 
“In the past weeks we have all 
suffered frightfully as spectators of 
a drama in which European states- 
men who still call themselves demo- 
cratic went consciously and deliber- 
ately about to save Fascism from 
its approaching fall. They saved it, 
they conferred upon it new and over- 
whelming power; it is not too much 
to say that they delivered Europe 
over to it. And our greatest pain 
was our knowledge of the absolute 
moral irresponsibility of their be- 
haviour. It was their entire lack 
10, at a luncheon sponsored by the 


American Booksellers’ Association and the New York Herald Tribune. 
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of feeling about the blow they were 
dealing to the moral, spiritual, cul- 
tural life of the Continent. That be- 
ing so, we need not be surprised to 
know that the method they took 
was itself the lie. 


Just as the Third Reich itself 
was founded on the foul deception 
of the Reichstag fire, so the stabili- 
zation of Fascism in Europe is also 
founded upon a lie. The people were 
betrayed; their anxious love of peace 
was befooled with the idea that they 
had but one choice; either the most 
frightful of all wars, or else the 
sacrifice of a small and trusting 
country faithful to the ideals of dem- 
ocracy. Truth was subjected to a 
most careful embargo; not yet are 
the eyes of the people open to see 
how they have been fooled, how 
their justified love of peace has been 
exploited, in the interests of a class 
internationalism which is silly 
enough to see in Fascism a bulwark 
against what they call Bolshevism. 
I must state that America is the 
only country where the public has 
clear insight into the nature of the 
late crisis and into the criminal 
betrayal of the nations. 

“Europe might perhaps have been 
saved from the darkness and the 
spiritual dishonor which may now 
be our portion for decades. Yes, 
it might have been saved — if only 


in the two great democracies the 
press had been willing and able to 
fulfill its task of enlightening the 
people as to what was really at stake; 
if they might\have told them what 
was worth fighting for, then, in my 
belief, it might have been preserved 
by firmness and the self-confidence 
of the democratic countries. That 
this did not happen proves that the 
press in those countries was no 
longer free and that their govern- 
ments never seriously intended to 


prevent what happened. 


“It has been said that the peace 
of 1918 could not prosper because 
its base, the enforced treaty of Ver- 
sailles, was an immoral one. And 
shall we now believe that there could 
be a blessing upon this later peace, 
founded, as it has been, on crime, 
on breach of faith and the betrayal of 
peoples? It is a peace which not 
for one moment believes in itself. 
It is filled with the profoundest, 
most justifiable self-distrust. Fever- 
ishly the nations arm themselves 
with ever sharper weapons against 
their own bad consciences. But peace 
— she has no traffic with unfreedom 
and lying; from them she cannot 
spring. She stands on the side of 
freedom and sincerity; she is indeed 
but another name for them, just 
as violence is but another name for 
unfreedom and deception. 
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“T feel a sort of shame, and yet 
withal a strange joyousness, as I 
utter these moralizing words. That 
joy would have been foreign to my 
early years. Any cultured mind 
would have felt contempt for such 
truths; they would have seemed triv- 
ial and unworthy to a subtle and 
skeptical sense. But the position of 
mind has strangely altered upon this 
earth. An epoch of reaction has set 
in, of lawlessness and moral anarchy. 
And yet, paradoxical as it would 
sound, the spirit has at the same 
time entered into a new age of mor- 
ality. I mean an age of simplification, 
of humble recognition of the distinc- 
tion between good and evil. Evil has 
been revealed to us with such crass- 
ness and vulgarity that our eyes are 
opened to the dignity and simple 
beauty of the good. We have taken 
it to heart; we acknowledge it, and 
feel thereby no sense that our refine- 
ment has suffered a derogation. 

“That is, if you like, a renewal of 
the spirit. And indeed I have often 
thought that such an epoch of spir- 


January 
and _ simplification 
might be America’s great hour. I 
have said that in this dark age it 
would be her task to preserve and 
cherish the cultural inheritance of 
the Western World. What I had in 
mind was this: her youth, her inex- 
haustible moral freshness, her men- 
tal temper, which stands closer to 


itual renewal 


the Biblical and monumental than 
any in Europe, fit her, at this crisis in 
world affairs, to lift her voice with 
simple and massive authority. There 
would be nothing in this of pre- 
sumption. It would be the voice of 
independence and freedom, speak- 
ing in accents which have become a 
moral necessity for this country, and 
which may help towards the spirit- 
ual ‘healing of Europe. In a desolate 
and morally leaderless world may 
America stand the strong and un- 
swerving protectress of the good and 
evil, aware of her own human in- 
sufficiency, but scorning violence and 
the lie, and standing by her sound 
and vital belief in the good, in free- 
dom and truth, peace and justice.” 


January 
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THE VICE OF EDUCATION 


By HENRY C. LINK 


Apes my professional ex- 


perience has been confined to 
normal people, or people whose de- 
parture from the normal had not 
reached pathological or medical di- 
mensions, it includes a considerable 
number of individuals troubled by 
bad sexual habits or other recognized 
vices. However, by far the most 
common vice among my clients is 
one not generally thought of as such, 
namely, the vice of too much edu- 
cation and culture. 


There is no body of evidence in 
the whole field of psychology that 
proves any definite growth of char- 
acter or personality as a result of 
higher education in its generally 
accepted forms. There is a growing 
body of evidence that no significant 
growth in personality is brought 
about by such education. Indeed, 
there is some good evidence that the 
contrary often occurs, and that the 
prolongation of formal education re- 
sults in a deterioration of person- 
ality. 


Although these findings may seem 
extremely radical, they only confirm 


what many employers, parents, and 
even some educators have learned 
from personal experience. Employ- 
ers no longer fall over each other 
in their haste to employ college grad- 
uates. Moreover, in making their 
selections, they are often more in- 
fluenced by a student’s extra-cur- 
ricular activities and his achieve- 
ments in dealing with his fellow 
students, than by his success with 
his professors. 


Speaker Cannon was reputed to 
have once said to an undergraduate 
interviewer who asked him what 
he thought of a college education: 
“Well, I don’t think a college edu- 
cation can do much harm to a 
young man of average intelligence.” 
Such views, even though held by a 
considerable number of thinking 
people, have a limited significance. 
When their truth is demonstrated by 
scientific tests, or tests approaching 
scientific certainty, they challenge the 
When 
widely enough recognized, the long 


most serious consideration. 


overdue revolution in our compara- 


tively modern traditions of educa- 


From Tue Return To Reticion, reproduced by permission of the copyright 


owner, Macmuillian, N. Y. 
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tion will quickly take place. Al- 
though conventional educators may 
not realize it, the C.C.C. Camps 
probably represent the first important 
stage in the revolution of education 
in America. 

My experience with the education- 
al vices of individuals is obviously 
not peculiar to me, but symptomatic 
of a far-reaching state of affairs. The 
mechanisms by which education re- 
tards or deteriorates the personality 
are illustrated by the following two 
cases, one extreme and the other 
more ordinary. 

The extreme case was that of a 
man twenty-nine years old, a chemi- 
cal engineer who had become dis- 
couraged with his profession and 
who hoped that I would help him 
decide on a new vocation. This man 
had graduated from one of the finest 
engineering schools in the country, 


had 


awarded for brilliant scholarship, for 


continued on a_ fellowship 


another two years leading to a mas- 
ter’s degree. He had then spent three 
years at one of the greatest universi- 
ties of Germany, where he received 
a doctor’s degree for his studies in 
an abstruse phase of chemistry. Upon 
his return to this country he had 
obtained a position in the research 
laboratories of a leading steel manu- 
facturer. 


January 


At the end of a year he was 
asked to resign his position and the 
reason given was that he lacked sufh- 
cient skill in preparing and setting 
up the technical apparatus required 
in his experiments. My client ad- 
mitted the truth of this statement 
and felt that it was an obstacle which 
would prove insurmountable in any 
of his further attempts in his field, in- 
cluding teaching. He hoped that I 
could discover some other aptitude in 
him which might lead to another vo- 
cation, and one of the fields he had 
thought of was psychology. 

Here was a pathetic case of defeat 
and actual despair, due to the pro- 
longed postponement of contact with 
realities. Tests showed that this man 
had at least average capacities for 
mechanical work, and if he had 
found it necessary to develop this 
ability earlier, he might have done 
so in spite of his disinclination for 
manual work. Instead, he had fol- 
lowed the easier course, acquiring 
more and more theory, which he 
liked, and avoiding more and more 
its application, which he disliked. 
When his education should have 
begun bearing fruit, he was helpless. 
Now, although a fine-looking man, 
with a pleasant personality on the 
surface, he lacked confidence, he 
lacked force, he was indecisive, he 
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1939 


had developed many introvert habits. 
His personality and his capabilities 
had been seriously impaired by his 
years of study and by the false 
adequate set of restraints or ideals 
satisfaction of academic achievement. 

Education, while it helps culti- 
vate many desirable and extroverting 
habits, is essentially a period of 
absorption. The habits it cultivates 
most are the habits of listening, read- 
ing, and studying. The longer this 
Process continues, the more these 
habits of absorption become fixed 
and elaborated. As the habits of ab- 
sorption are elaborated by high 
school, college, post-graduate and ex- 
tension courses, the habits of produc- 
tion are often curtailed or deferred. 
Increasingly the individual is pre- 
pared to learn more, to read more, 
to listen more, and to do less. The 
habits of absorbing, the introvert 
habits, become so predominant that, 
upon graduation, the student often 
has no idea of what he should do 
next. One of my clients, an under- 
graduate in one of our great eastern 
colleges, remarked that it was con- 
sidered bad form to ask a senior 
what he was planning to do after 
graduation. Even when students 
have a vocation in mind, it often 
takes them years to acquire the basic 
work habits required in their fields. 
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In many cases in my experience, 
the habits of absorption had reached 
the proportions of a vice, a vice for 
continued education, for culture, for 
an intellectual life, which proved the 
greatest obstacle to developing effec- 
tive and creative personalities. One 
of the common symptoms of the 
over-educated, ineffective personality 
is an interest in psychology or the 
reading of books which he believes 
psychology. Since the 
wheels of his energy turn only on 


represent 


themselves, he becomes interested in 
learning what makes them go round, 
a typical introvert tendency. The 
extrovert, or the person with enough 
desirable skills, does not have to 
study psychology. He practices it. 
Habits that are sound from a psycho- 
logical point of view can no more 
be acquired from books on psychol- 
ogy than can the habits of golf from 
a book on golf, or the skills of swim- 
ming from a book on swimming. 
I have warned probably more than a 
thousand people against the exces- 
sive reading of psychology. There is 
no more reason for the extensive 
study of psychology by adults than 
there is for their reading of books on 
anatomy and medicine. Both habits 
tend to produce hypochondriacs, and 
are symptoms of over-education, ex- 
aggerated habits of absorption. 


CULTURE IS CO-OPERATIVE 


Ce arose not because 
any one “superior” people 
made it what it is, but because differ- 
ent kinds of peoples mingled in a 
great melting pot, according to Prof. 
W. M. Krogman of Western Reserve 


University, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 


“We can no longer accept the 
dictum that a given people created 
a given civilization,” Professor Krog- 
man said. 


By studying more than 650 burials, 
ranging in date from about 5000 
B. C. to 1500 A. D. in Syria and 
Asia Minor, Iran (Persia) and north- 
western India, Professor Krogman 
watched peoples and civilizations on 
the march. 


“All progress in cultural history 
has been not only cumulative but 
cooperative,’ he concluded. “The 
mingling of peoples has fertilized 
civilization. 

“We know now that the Mediter- 
raneans, probably arising from the 
Paleolithic Cro-Magnons, were the 
basic population of the southern half 
of Eurasia. In the great Aralo-Cas- 


pian Steppe area, however, there 


emerged the Nordic type which in a 
great ‘Folk-Wandering’ of about 
2000 B. C. spread an Indo-European 


civilization. 


“Meanwhile, the round-headed 
movement from East to West was 
slowly gathering impetus so that in 
time the Alpine-Slavic wedge in 
Central Europe hemmed the Medi- 
terraneans in their southerly home 
and restricted the Nordics to their 
northerly destination. 

“As all this was going on, and 
before the ultimate distribution, the 
Middle East, from Mesopotamia to 
Central Asia, formed a great ‘melt- 
ing-pot,’ a vast commingling of peo- 
ples. Here early Mediterraneans met 
emergent Nordics and both encoun- 
tered advancing round-headed 
hordes. Asiatics and Negroids made 
sporadic appearances and added to 
the mixture. 

“The ‘Indus Civilization,’ the 
‘Sumerian Civilization,’ the “Culture 
of the Tigris-Euphrates Valley,’ the 
‘Egyptian Dynasties’ all owe to one 
another ideas gained in contact and 
themes elaborated from a common 
pattern. Europe, in time, received 
the best of ideas and patterns — 
not from one people, not from one 
age, but from all peoples of all 
ages.” 

“The crudest form of racial con- 
sciousness is at present confined to 
Germany — although with respect 
to stronger divergences, such as those 
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between Negroes or Asiatics and ‘Aryan’ enthusiasts have never had 
whites, it is almost equally potent any scientific background. The be- 
in the United States and the British ief that a necessary relation exists 
Empire, mitigated by a hypocritical 
desire to avoid legal recognition of 
the facts,” said Prof. Franz Boas, 
distinguished German-American cit- 
izen, Professor Emeritus of Colum- 
bia University, recently. 

“Tt is pertinent to ask whether 
any group has a rational basis for 
a claim to rights not accorded to "€Presented in that group.” 


others. The hysterical claims of the —By Science Service 


between the racial position of an in- 
dividual and his mental attitude has 
never been proved. . . . .We may 
fairly say that if we were to select 
the best third of mankind, according 
to intellect and personality, every 


one of the large races would be 


The truth-loving, thinking German race could never have believed 
that their children would one day be subjected to the teaching of fearful 
men who would be forced to proclaim that, “We German educators must 
set ourselves free from the conception that we are merely transmitters of 
science. A future passage at arms of the German people will determine if 
the German teaching class has become a useful factor of the German people 


of the Third Reich.” 


Yet this and more tragic things have happened to a people who once, 
above all else, loved and served pure truth. Erika Mann’s book, “School 
for Barbarians,” is an overwhelming story, substantiated throughout by 
statistics and reports which the Nazi officials themselves use for educational 
and propaganda purposes. —School for Barbarians by Erika Mann, Modern 
Age Books, New York, 50 cents. 


EVANGELICALS IN SPAIN 


From report of British CoMMITTEE ON COOPERATION IN SPAIN AND 


PortucaL, Dec. 1936. 


HE RELIcIous intolerance of the 
| Pera rebellion is clearly 
shown by the following list of crimes 
and outrages inflicted on those who 
profess the evangelical religion: 

“In Saragossa the 


church was sacked and the pastor 


evangelical 


Don Benjamin Heras, was led out 
to be shot. . . Thanks to the 
timely intervention of the German 
Consul, the shooting did not take 
place and the pastor was able to 
get away to France with his wife. 

“In Granada, the Protestant pas- 
tors, Don José Garcia and Don Sal- 
vador Iniguez, were shot, also the 
wife of the former. 

“Another evangelist of Granada, 
Don Samuel Palomeque, was im- 
prisoned but was eventually released 
and expelled from Spain. 

“In Cordova a priest, the leader 
of ‘Catholic Youth, went to the 
house of the Protestant pastor, Don 
Antonio Garcia, saying that he had 
orders to take away all the furniture 
the house 
He loaded 
lorries and told the pastor he must 


from and adjoining 


schools. it on several 


leave the town within twenty-four 
hours or he would lose his life. The 


pastor was obliged to flee from the 


country with his wife, leaving be- 
hind all his belongings. 

“The Protestant schoolmistress in 
Jerez has been imprisoned for no 
other reason than that of being a 
‘heretic.’ 

“In San Fernando, the Protestant 
pastor, Don Miguel Blanco, has been 
shot, and it is feared that his col- 
league in Puerto Real, Don Fran- 
cisco Lobo, has shared the same 
fate. 

“Fears are also entertained for the 
Protestant pastor in Miajadas, Don 
Carlos Linan (since reported shot, 
with his wife. Translator’s note), 
and of the Protestant schoolteacher 
of Santa Amalia, Don Luis Cabrera. 

“In Ibahernando several evangel- 
ical Christians have been shot, in- 


cluding Don Francisco Tirado, and | 


in Santa Amalia a woman was also 
shot for the crime of ‘heresy.’” 
A Madrid paper “Informaciones” 
also published a similar account. 
In addition to the above informa- 


tion, a letter from another corres- — 


pondent states that the pastor of the 
Episcopal Church in Salamanca, the 


Rey. Atilano Coco, was shot, after © 


witnessing the murder of his wife 
and two little children. In Valla- 
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dolid, Senor Borobia was imprisoned 
and burnt to death with all the 
other prisoners when the insurgents 
set fire to the gaol. This correspond- 
ent believes that Don Guillermo 
Lusa has been shot in Logrono. 
None of the reports from this source 
have been confirmed, and it is to 
be hoped that they will prove as false 
as most of the atrocity stories propa- 
gated by the Rebels against the 
Government. 

From another correspondent 
comes the news of the death of the 
Seville evangelist, Don Felix Moreno, 
shot by the Rebels, possibly by acci- 
dent. It is also reported that the 
pastor of Calahorra, Don Simon 
Vicente, has been shot and Don Car- 
los Linan of Miajadas and his wife. 
The latter case is, however, uncon- 
firmed. 

The Future of Evangelical Work 

It is not within the scope of these 
Notes to hazard a conjecture as to 
the future of Evangelical work, but 
the course of military events is mov- 
ing with great rapidity, and it would 
appear likely that the Government’s 
position will become more difficult 
during the next few weeks, and the 
consideration of what may happen 
if the Government is defeated must 
present itself to the minds of all 
those who have an interest in the 


spread of the Gospel in the Repub- 


lic. 


It may be said here that in some 
regions workers have reported that 
evangelical Church activities have 
been carried on under the Insurgent 
rule, and that there has not been any 
display of intolerance. These in- 
stances seem however to be the 
exception rather than the rule. And 
many cases of the shooting of evan- 
gelical pastors and_ schoolteachers 
on no other charge, save that of 
not being Catholics, have been re- 
ported by trustworthy observers. 


It is General Franco’s declared 
purpose to impose a rigid military 
dictatorship should the Insurgent 
forces prove victorious. Such a dic- 
tatorship will necessarily imply a 
censorship of the Press, and the 
General’s promise to support the 
Roman Church would seem to pre- 
dict an antagonism to other creeds. 
Various leaders of the Right have 
expressed their desire to expel Prot- 
estants, Jews and Freemasons from 
the country, and, in view of the 
moral and material support that the 
Insurgent army has received from 
the Church and its adherents, it is 
likely that a new Government would 
be obliged to meet the Roman 
Church’s wishes in this respect. 


A SAD DOCUMENT 


Translated by JAMES LUTHER ADAMS 


HE DutcH magazine “De Neder- 
of October 7, 1938, 
carries a report concerning a letter 
written by Dr. Karl Barth, formerly 
Professor of Theology at Bonn, 


lander” 


Germany, but now a citizen of 
Switzerland and Professor in Basel. 
Barth wrote this letter to Professor 
Hromadka of the Protestant Huss- 
Faculty in Prague. The ‘“Neder- 
lander,’ quotes the following sen- 
tences: 

“(I am writing) to tell you with 
what genuine sympathy we have 
been thinking of you and your 
people during these weeks and espe- 
cially in these last days. If only one 
thing now agitates your soul day 
and night, you may be persuaded 
that always in my thoughts I face 
the same question. The really terrible 
thing is the possibility that one may 
forget in England, France, and 
America and even among us in 
Switzerland that with the freedom 
of your people stands and falls, so 
far as man can judge, the freedom of 
Europe and perhaps not alone the 
freedom of Europe. 

Has the whole world disintegrated 
before the evil eye of the serpent? 
And is the pacifism of the post-war 


period really so terribly paralyzed 
that it lacks every power of decision? 

I dare to hope that the sons of the 
old Hussites will show to the aged 
Europe which has now become all 
too flabby that there are still men in 
the world even today. Every Czech 
soldier who fights and suffers will 
do this also for us and —I say it now 
without reservation —he will do it 
also for the church of Christ. i 

Strange times when, if one uses ~ 
his intelligence one cannot possibly 
say anything else than that faith 
commands decisively that the fear of 
force and the love of peace be rele- © 
gated to the second place and just as © 
decisively that the love of freedom | 
be put in the foremost place. One ~ 
thing however is sure: Every resis- — 
tance humanly possible must now ~ 
be exerted at the boundaries of ~ 
Czechoslovakia. And the good con- | 
science with which opposition is — 
carried out—and with it also the 
final consequences—undoubtedly de- 
pends only upon your placing your ~ 
trust as much as possible in the liy- 
ing God and Father of Jesus Christ — 
and not in men, statesmen, cannons, 
and airplanes.” 

The ‘“Deutsch-evangelische Kor- 
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A SAD DOCUMENT 


respondenz” from which we take 
this item, adds the following com- 
ment: 

“We can characterize this only as 
infamous warbaiting and blasphemy 
of the name of God and Christ. 
Barth has here torn away all his 
bridges to Germany and also to 
German Protestantism. Just because 
we may have taken this Swiss theo- 
logian seriously in his earlier writ- 
ings, notably his Commentary on 
Romans and his Dogmatik, we are 
horrified at the human and _ theo- 
logical frenzy and blindness which 
characterizes this letter. To many of 


89 


the most earnest thinkers and truest 
Germans it will be deeply painful to 
see the way in which this man is 
developing. It is certainly unneces- 
sary to add that all theologians and 
Christians in Germany, regardless 
of the ecclesiastical or political party 
to which they belong, absolutely 
repudiate such utterances of Barth, 
the theologian who has now gone in 
for politics. One can only realize 
with deep shame that this man, who 
misuses the holy name of Christ 
in such a way, is a Professor of 
Theology. 


Barth’s use of the simile of the serpent is terribly right. The hynotized 
rabbit knows he will be swallowed by the serpent, yet he cannot move 
beyond the orbit of that hypnotic gaze which at once advertises its sinister 
purpose and inhibits all impulse to escape, freezing the nerve to a torpor of 
acceptance. Barth does not interpret the Cross of Christ as a counsel of 
yielding obeisance to Hitler. The degradation to which at least a portion of 
the German Church has been brought is evidenced in the saddest part of 
this sad document, the comment of ‘‘Deutsch-evangelische Korrespondenz.” 


—Editorial Note. 


9 Bat MODERN evangelical move- 
ment received its first impetus 
through the conversion in 1858 of 
Manuel Matamoros, a young mili- 
tary officer. Matamoros was, ere 
long, arrested for preaching and 
condemned to nine years’ penal servi- 
tude, a sentence which was later com- 
muted to exile. The revolution of 
1868 brought temporary religious 
liberty to the country and many of 
the evangelical churches of to-day 
date from the period 1868-1873. 


After the Restoration of 1873 the 
official attitude towards toleration 
markedly hardened. The churches 
were largely forced in on themselves, 
and many evangelicals were driven 
to emigrate. It is unnecessary to 
comment on well-known cases of 
persecution; it is sufficient to add 
that the Dictatorship of 1923-1930 
imposed new disabilities and only 
the advent of the Republic in 1931 
brought any real liberty to non- 
Roman Christians. 


From British COMMITTEE ON COOPERATION IN SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


A QUAKER IN AN ANARCHIST 


MEETING 


The Journal of SytvesrEr JoNnEs 


Bo January 3, 1937, I 
went to church today. I usually 
go, but I don’t expect any credit for 
it this time in the Good Book because 
I didn’t intend to go. In fact, I 
didn’t think I was attending a 
religious service until I came away 
and have been thinking about it. 
Now I am sure I attended one. 

Let’s have the whole story. Yester- 
day in conversation with the Spanish 
Consul General at Geneva, Sr. 
Rivas y Cherif, he suggested that I 
should by all means see Sra. Freder- 
ica Montseny, Minister of Public 
Welfare in the Valencia government 
under President Azana. He told me 
that she was an ardent anarchist, but 
an able administrator and_ loyal 
member of the Popular Front 
Government. 

On arrival this morning I missed 
Alfred Jacob and he left word for 
me to come to a certain “Pension” 
for dinner at 1:30 P.M. Since it is 
Sunday all offices are closed and 
contacts impossible to get. I set out 
on foot to see the city. Two or three 
things impressed me. One of the 
first things I saw was a communist 
parade. It was two blocks long, men 
marching two deep, singing the 


“Internationale,” or whatever it is 
that communists sing, with the 
clenched fist held above the head. 
The marchers seemed to get con- 
siderable satisfaction. But after three 
years (it was Christmas, 1933) of 
such parading they scarcely got a 
second look from the crowds that 
thronged the wide “Paseo.” This 
was partly due, no doubt, to the 
competition of other political groups. 
In almost every city block along the 
boulevards there are flashing signs 
announcing the headquarters of 
some political faith such as: Republi- - 
Marxist Communist, Com- 
munist of Moscow, Anarchist, 
Socialist, Collectivists, Libertarian, 


can, 


Co-ops, and so on ad _ infinitum. 
Always the headquarters are ablaze 
with posters. All public and many 
private buildings are plastered over 
with them. They make the posters 
of the most grimly fought political 
campaign in Chicago look like 
announcements of a Sunday School 
picnic. 

In my walk this morning I passed 
the “Cine Coliseum,” where Freder- 
ica Montseny was speaking on the 
subject: “The Doctrine of Anarch- 
ism faces Reality in Spain.” Not 
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only was the theater crowded to the 
doors, but overflowed into the wide 
boulevard, leaving only passage for 
one-way traffic on the far side, loud 
speakers bringing her voice to the 
overflow. The meeting was an- 
nounced to begin at eleven o'clock. 
By a quarter of one I had managed 
to get in far enough so I could see 
her. She is in middle life, plain as 
any Quaker preacher. Her simple 
logic, coupled with a mastery of the 
Castilian tongue, seemed 
magical in its effect. She said that 
the great objective is human freedom 


almost 


and with it must go human responsi- 
bility. Enlightenment of all the 
people must pave the way. She 
believes in working with the United 
Front temporarily because it is the 
only way Fascism can be defeated, 
but that power must be taken away 
from government rather than added 


to it. While communism in Russia 
had done many beneficial things 
yet it will inevitably lead to tyranny. 
She paid her respects to Roosevelt by 
saying that he was going in the 
wrong direction. Whatever may be 
his benevolent intentions they will 
lead only to the enslavement of the 
people. 

She closed with a call to the youth 
of Spain to consecrate themselves in 
sacrifice and service. It reminded me 
of John R. Mott and Robert E. 
Speer in the heyday of the Student 
Volunteer Movement. As she closed — 
they sang whatever it is that anarch- 
ists sing. If it had been their tech- 
nique, I could easily imagine the 
crowd hitting the sawdust trail. A 
few raised the clenched fist. As the 
crowd quietly dispersed it seemed to 
be in the spirit of an inward high 
resolve rather than external show. 


At the 1937 meeting of the International Committee on Spain an 
authoritative list was compiled of the Protestant ministers who have 


been killed in Spain although non-combatant, or who have died in 


prison; all these cases are in the territory controlled by General Franco. 


The list is being kept strictly private as publication is apt to affect 


the families of those men in Spain. 


The soldier is not the greedy, not the hater; 


He is the spear point of my greed, my hate; 
He bears the brunt of actuality and escapes the 


inward moving poison of the thought. 


SON YOU SHAVE FAILED 


By MARJORIE VAN DE WATER 


AU Wil atine a person will be bro- 
ken by failure, or will be 
driven to great successes, depends 
upon the individual and perhaps 
somewhat upon his early training, it 
has been found by Dr. Dorothy 
Gandine-Stanton, psychologist of 
the University of Manchester, Eng- 
land, whose study of failure has 
just been made public in the interna- 
tional scientific journal, Character 
and Personality. 


Watch a child at play and you can 
see for yourself how characteristic 
is each individual’s reaction to win- 
ning and losing. When Johnny loses 
the game of checkers, he may push 
the board away and say, “Aw, let’s 
play Bingo.” Tom, on the other 
hand, cannot be induced to give up 
until he has won. Ted, when he sees 
the game going against him, begins 
a frantic pushing of men that leads 
him into new losses. Joe sets up a 
howl that somebody cheated. Mary 
cheerfully starts the next game — 
she can’t see that it makes any dif- 
ference whether she wins or loses. 


Ruth is reduced to tears. 

Those who, like Ted, react to 
difficulties by increasing their activi- 
ty feverishly and without reason © 
are not those who make the most of — 
their abilities, Dr. Gandine-Stanton 
found. 


Instead success appears to come to © 


those who,’ in difficulties, reduce © 


their activity. They seem to make ~ 
the most of their abilities and 
achieve more than might be ex- 
pected of them. 


Fortunately, most of us do at some © 
time or other experience failure, Dr. — 
Gandine-Stanton Yet 
though failure is a necessary balance | 


says. 


wheel of personality, everyone is 
reluctant to admit his shortcomings. — 
It is quite impossible for any person ~ 
to face the admission that he is com- 


pletely a failure. To avoid ac- 


~knowledging failure we argue our- 


selves into making virtues of our 
shortcomings or blame others or | 
“bad luck” for our deficiencies. 
Likewise we must feel that what- 
ever we identify with ourselves is 
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perfect. Thus our ruler is infallible, 
our nation sinless, our church divine, 
our family blameless, our possessions 
desirable, and our race supreme. 
The feeling of (our) race super- 
iority and (other) race inferiority is 
causing much world distress today. 
No group has ever been found to 
believe that it is inferior to others. 
“Tt is doubtful,” says Dr. Gandine- 
Stanton, “if a group could survive 


the experience of failure. Such ex- 
perience often leads to the dis- 
integration of the individual as is 
shown in neurosis, and I believe it 
would inevitably lead to the dis- 
integration of the group. To main- 
tain the necessary ‘sense of super- 
iority, we rationalize as groups 
even more fiercely than as individ- 
uals.” 


LOVE SEEKS HIS BONDAGE 


Christ’s victory comes not in listless fashion, 
Passions warp always to a fiercer passion, 

The jungle cuts across no law of life, 

Christ’s peace is bought there too with coin of strife, 
Love seeks his bondage, nor can life be found 
Where love with earth is not forever bound. 
The grass cut down may guess why Jesus died, 
The hooked fish may portend the Crucified. 
We must ascend where dwell the lost and lowly 
To find the single-heart, the pure, the holy, 
There shall a common buttercup be best 

To tell the golden-hearted from the rest, 

There shall a blade of grass be sword of steel 
Dividing those who hurt from those who heal, 
There what seemed lost is found and'satisfied 
To find a need its worth, a cross its pride. 

The soul is nothing you can lay away 

In lavender against a wedding day, 

The soul is more than breath, it is a seed, 

The human heart its garden and its need, 

It must go out and drench itself in rain, 

Girdle itself with ground, it must know pain, 

It must be trapped before it can be free 

To flame like a rose, or stand up like a tree. 


MINISTERS LYNCHING PARTY 


By L. O. HARTMAN 


A strong resolution against the 
Nazi persecution of the Jews in 
Germany was passed by the Board 
of Home Missions and Church Ex- 
tension at its annual meeting held 
recently in Philadelphia, but when 
an anti-lynching resolution was pre- 
sented by the board’s Committee on 
General Reference, a number of 
protests were heard from various 
members. The resolution against 
mob violence, which failed of pass- 
age and was finally referred to the 
executive committee of the board, 
read as follows: 

the 
democratic ideal of giving to all 


Democracy must preserve 
citizens the right to be judged by a 
properly assembled court of justice. 
The only nation in the world where 
lynching is tolerated is the United 
States of America. Records are avail- 
able showing that hundreds of inno- 
cent people of both races have been 
victims of mob violence. This is a 
form of violence which America 
must deal with in a most positive 
way, and we put ourselves on record 
as supporters of such legislation as 
will make lynching an offense 
against the American government. 
In the course of the discussion of 


the anti-lynching resolution it was 
alleged that the United States is not 
“the only nation in the world where 
lynching is tolerated” and that the 
lynching record is getting better 
with the passing of the years. Ex- 
ception was also taken to the resolu- 
tion on the ground that it advocated 
a federal lynching law, to which 
objection was raised by a number of 
persons who felt that it would be 
better to handle the lynching evil 
through legislation enacted by the 
states themselves. 

On Tuesday of last week there 
occurred in Wiggins, Miss., the 
seventh lynching since Congress 
adjourned last June, after a six 
month’s filibuster, costing the Amer- 
ican taxpayers $460,000, had pre- 
vented a majority of the Senate 
from voting for federal anti-lynching 
legislation. The records show that 
not one member of the seven mobs 
involved in these dastardly lynch- 
ings has been punished. The number 
of lynchings since 1882 is 5120 — 
America’s number one disgrace. 

It was apparent at Philadelphia, 
although nothing was said on the 
floor about it, that the determining 


reason for opposition to the anti- © 
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lynching resolution was the fear 
that it might become a disturbing 
factor in the progress of Methodist 
unification. But we are of the opinion 
that our Southern Methodist breth- 
ren would have held the Methodists 
of the North in a higher respect if, 
like the Woman’s Missionary Coun- 
cil of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, the Board of Home 


Missions had adopted the resolution. 
Is it now buried in the executive 
committee? We hope not. The 
Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, with its arresting 
slogan “America for Christ,” of all 
the boards of the church can least 
afford to refuse action on this issue. 


THE GIFTS. OF GOD 


By GEORGE HERBERT 


When God at first made Man, 
Having a glass of blessings standing by; 
“Let us,” said He, “pour on him all we can: 
Let the world’s riches, which dispersed lie, 
Contract into a span.” 


So strength first made a way; 
Then beauty flow’d then wisdom, honour, pleasure: 
When almost all was out, God made a stay, 
Perceiving that alone, of all His treasure, 

Rest in the bottom lay. 


“For if I should,” said He, 
“Bestow this jewel also on my creature, 


He would adore My gifts instead of Me, 
And rest in Nature, not the God of Nature: 


So both should losers be. 


Yet let him keep the rest, 
But keep them with repining restlessness: 
Let him be rich and weary, that at least, 
If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 
. May toss him to My breast.” 


READ 


Whether through lack of interest and a trained historical sense 
or through a “strangely naive form of self-flattery,” we have involuntarily 
moulded the philosophy of Jesus to suit our purposes. Professor Cadbury 
presents a clarified perspective, free from wishful interpretations concerning 
the Jesus of an age so different from our own. —The Peril of Modernizing 
Jesus. The Macmillan Company, $2.00. 


Splendid this series of lectures joining as it does the various 
Christian traditions into one story, moving easily from Saint Augustine 
to Saint John Bunyan to Saint Albert Schweitzer down a road which is 
one road. —To Live Is Christ, by Trevor H. Davies. Oxford University 
Press, $2.00. 


A word from Rufus Jones is least literal of words but rather the 
cry, “Come see!” of a man on a road, topping a rise and suddenly 
glimpsing the long road behind and invaded by the true mystic’s joy 
in the adventure of the road ahead. His mind has the quality of courage. 


The Eternal Gospel, by Rufus M. Jones. Macmillan, N. Y., $2.00. 


SUBSCRIPTION COUPON 


Twelve monthly issues, by mail, $3.00 


PROTESTANT DIGEST, INC. 


14 Beacon St., Boston. 
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A Scottish historian throws a steady searchlight on Spain and 
blasts the fabrications of such men as Douglas Jerrold in the same relentless 
manner which characterizes Mr. Jerrold’s clients, Goering’s crusaders. 
Read it and be armed with the truth. —Searchlight on Spain, by the 
Duchess of Athol. Penguin Books, 35 cents. 


Some books are to open and then shut quickly, others may be 
borrowed and then perhaps returned. This book, once opened, never 
closes, once borrowed, is owned. Not a book to be described, it must 
be quoted. “The Master had gone and the disciples also, but the Church 
had come. . . The farther mankind drifted from the Way, the Truth and 
the Life, the more important became the opinions thereon. Theology 
gained ascendence over Religion. Theology followed the course of all 
temporal culture until it became that which it is today. Its successor has 
already arrived; now the seven lean kine, the philosophies of lifg, clash 
horns on a clear field while the herdsmen are chaining themselves to 
an obscure theory. It is not my intention to mingle with them. . . . Men 
becloud Reality with their own aims, and confuse her with them; they 
hang a veil of fantasy over her, and weave dream faces into the pattern of 
the veil. Grossly do they mistreat the Way, the Truth and the Life if this 
assumes corporeal form in one of their fellowmen. The Jews murdered 
Him in honest hatred. The Christians have openly betrayed Him with a 
kiss. Yet He is invincible, He continues to rise anew, and His body is 
never found, no matter how dear it be to many; His grave will always 
remain empty even though churches are built over it.” This quotation is 
far from being a high point in the book. To repeat, this book cannot be 
described. Even to quote it takes from its organic wholeness. —With the 
Door Open, by J. Anker Larsen. Macmillan, N. Y., $2.00. 


The National Conference of Jews and Christians asked the Institute 
of Social and Religious Research to make a study of inter-faith relation- 
ships in Canada and the United States, resulting in a book which is 
indispensable for those who wish to know something definite and reliable 
concerning this subject. A vitally necessary handbook. —Catholics, Jews and 
Protestants, by Claris Edwin Silcox and Galen M. Fisher. Harper and 
Bros. N. Y. 


“More is required of Christian men and cf the Christian church 
than of any other system, if Christianity is to furnish the world with a 
saving faith. Christians must be the salt of the earth; Christianity lived 
must de the lamp set on a table to lighten all that are in the house.” Mr. 
White, using that disquieting zf throws the responsibility for a Christian 
world directly onto the shoulders of every Christian. —Ad Working Faith 
for the World, by. Hugh Vernon White. Harper and Bros., $2.00. 


THEY ec, 


What pleases me most is the positive and constructive 
note which is sounded throughout the magazine, and I believe 
you will be rendering a very great service if you can maintain 
the high standard set by this initial number. 

— Freprrick M. E.ior 


The Protestant Digest should have a distinct contri- 
bution to make to the religious world. — JoserxH R. Sizoo 


Have just read to the back cover the first issue of your 
magazine and the only criticism I have is that I have to wait 
another month for the next issue. — Dr. W. K. Winson 


It represents the cream of contemporary religious think- 
ing. If you can maintain the high standard of the first issue, 
the future of the Digest is assured. — Jerome Davis 


... the whole is presented in that large-minded, toler- 
ant and progressive atmosphere which is typical of Protes- 
tantism at its best. — ADVANCE 


And when one reads the initiatory editorial, with its 
afirmations, its universalistic point of view, its recognition 


that Protestantism can protest affirmatively as well as protest 


against (a reminder that of how easily we chip off parts of 
the meaning of a word when we use it too long in a special 
sense) — when one reads this editorial one sees that “The 
Protestant Digest” is being edited by a man who is aware of 
the religious realities behind the religious labels, and who will 
not be afraid to deal with the “hot spots” in the religious 
news of the day. ’ 

We wish “The Protestant Digest” a happy career. That 
it will be stormy is quite probable. ee CuristiaN REcISTER 


/ 


